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Sparrows and Peas. 


HERE is a quaint little mixture of humour and pitifulness 
in the letters that the counties are writing to each 
other about the sparrows and the peas. Sparrows and 

peas we say, as a type of birds that eat and fruits of the 
earth that get eaten, to the exasperation of the grower. It was 
“Surrey ’’—or was it ‘ Berkshire"? (someone, at all events, 
writing over one of these signatures)—who began the wail, and the 
other joined in the chorus, which has now been consummated by a 
finale furioso on the part of ** Oxfordshire.” Just one note of discord 
has been thrown in to mar the mestoso harmony—by Mr. Walsh, 
from Wilton Castle, Ross, who “ entirely disagrees,” has a large 
garden, but never traps or destroys a bird, yet has plenty of fruit 
and vegetables ; finds birds more beneficial in insect eating than 
harmful; admires them, finally, as an aesthetic addition to country 
life, and opines that /e bon Dieu has given the fruit, of which it 
is true they do filch a little, as much for the avine as the human 
behoof. 

This is pleasant reading. It is the letter of a kindly man 
—of a man who can look on at the planet’s comedies and 
tragedies with the eye of an optimist. These are opinions that 
a man can write his name under. He does not need to take 
refuge, for them, in a pseudonym, or to lose his identity in a 
county. And immediately.after him comes ‘ Oxfordshire’s” 
letter. He is a naive gentleman, and one who does prudently 
to conceal himself under the veil of modest anonymity, for he 
writes : ‘I now find peas an impossibility, while every kind of 
fruit, either early or late, will soon be the same. Whcther recent 
legislation is responsible for this state of things, I cannot quite say, 
for we pay little heed to it.” The italics are not “*Oxfordshire’s ” 
—daring outlaw !—or, rather, shall we say, “ village [lampden "? 
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What “Oxfordshire” complains of is not the laws, but his 
neighbours. ‘One preserves so strictly that all owls, hawks, 
etc., have been exterminated, so much so that I have not seen a 
sparrow-hawk here for years.” It is perhaps a pity that 
‘“‘Oxfordshire’s ” eye for fine form and movement should not be 
gratified by the sight of a sparrow-hawk now and then, but the 
percentage of sparrows that sparrow-hawks kill, even in parts of 
England where their numbers are well up to the average, is not 
very considerable, and really you cannot expect much help in that 
direction from the owls, seeing that they only begin to wake up 
when the sparrows and the pea-eating birds are long asleep and. 
out of their way. But on the other side ‘‘ Oxfordshire” has a 
neighbour—really the poor man is between the “ devil and the 
deep sea""—whokeeps “ wire-haired terriers.” There is something 
peculiarly aggressive and ‘horrid’’ (in the classical sense) about 
the wiry hair. And these dogs—‘ brutes,” ‘‘ Oxfordshire ” very 
accurately calls them—* bark loudly and incessantly while tied 
up” (we do not doubt they do; it is “their nature to,” as the 
poet has told us), ‘‘and,” what really hurts the peas and things 
more than their barking, ‘‘ when loose, roam over the adjacent 
land killing cats.” This is a splendid picture. We had no 
notion that Oxfordshire was a county of such lawlessness—the 
horridus terrier ranging in packs, cat-destroying! But, as 
“Oxfordshire ’’ has already told us, as for ‘ recent legislation,” 
“‘we pay little heed to it.” Evidently. But why not? We 
quite understand ‘ Oxfordshire’s” position when he shoots a 
blackbird in the legislation’s despite. Quite right to “ pay littl 
heed to it” then, for it is legislation that he disapproves of. 
But there is also legislation that may aid him (and surely no 
sensible man “ pays little heed” to that), legislation that delivers 
into his hand this owner of the wire-haired terriers that patrol his 
ground ‘killing cats.”” This is the kind of legislatioa a man in 
his position ought to take heed of; or, if he be altogether a 
Cyclops—a law unto himself—why not take the law in this 
matter, too, into his own hands, and make sausage meat and 
Russian leather boots out of his neighbour’s wire-haired terriers ? 
There seems no end of resource open to the man who will “ take 
little heed ”’ of *‘ recent legislation.” 

And yet we are not without a certain sympathy with 
“ Oxfordshire,” with ‘ Berkshire,” with ‘ Surrey,” and with all 
the counties. ‘Oxfordshire’ writes not without a sense of 
humour, although part of his letter is so unconsciously funny ; 
the best of a man covering himself up in his county, so that we 
cannot identify him, is that we may indulge ourselves by laughing 
at him. At the individual revealed it would be discourteous, 
but the back of Oxfordshire county is broad enough, and we 
owe it no apology. But there is no doubt the sparrows are 
pernicious to peas. And there are other things, too; notably, 
there are the bullfinches that peck out the buds (and yet they 
are so pretty that it is almost heart-breaking to have to destroy 
them); then there are the starlings that rob the cherry trees, 
and the blackbirds and thrushes that are so ravenous for the 
ground fruit especially, such as the strawberries. And it is all 
very well, too, to take up the optimistic attitude of Mr. Walsh; 
it is a charming attitude—but he has a large garden. That is 
just it. His garden may be large enough to give him a bit and 
the birds a bit too. But there is no doubt that for the small 
fruit grower they are becoming a bad scourge. We do not pity 
the “fruit grower for profit’ so much, because where things are 
done on a large scale the profit will cover the expense of net- 
buying; and this is the real secret of saving fruit—netting it. 
Big trees, like cherry and plum trees, are bad to net, but there 
is virtually no trouble in netting the strawberries or the peas. 
Only—the poor man cannot afford to net. We quite agree with 
Mr. Walsh that we love the birds, and we love the fruit too; 
but the birds do, most certainly, show a sign of increasing in 
inverse ratio to the fruit. The trouble of it is that the birds get 
up so early. They rise about the same time that the sun does 
—that is to say, very early indeed, about 2 a.m. or 3 a.m. in 
the fruit season; breakfast is their best meal, and it is no good 
to hire a boy to scare them away at this hour, because someone 
else would have to get up to see that the boy was up; and in 
the end, as in the beginning, the only people that would be up 
would be the birds. If you can rely on the wind blowing all 
night, you may float up a hawk-kite over-night, and tie it to a 
tree. That will keep off the birds for a considerable area for a 
while ; but, unfortunately, you cannot rely on this steadfastness 
of purpose in the wind. Or you can chain cats to kennels at the 
foot of the trees, or bed them out in this manner among the 
strawberries; but it is a plan that has its troubles and disadvan- 
tages, and delivers up the felines an easy prey to the canines of 
‘«‘Oxfordshire’s” neighbour. Or you may hang the swinging 
effigy of a cat by a string from tree to tree; but all these things 
soon grow so familiar to the birds that they will build their nests: 
in the most blood-curdling scare-crow’s beard. We are waiting 
for the time when Edison shall invent a really active mechanical 
and phonographical cat, that shall mew incessantly as soon as 
the sun rises—then we shall get some fruit, no birds, and no 
sleep (but of course that is a detail)! In the meantime the only 
profit is “net.” 
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girl-Queen of the Netherlands, Europe has been shockéd 

and horrified to learn that an Anarchist has assassinated 
the Empress of Austria. A more absolutely pointless, brutal, 
and cowardly murder it would be impossible to conceive. To 
stab to the heart a defenceless woman more than sixty years of 
age, be she Empress or peasant, is to be guilty of an atrocity so 
ferocious and so unmanly that no punishment can meet the 
needs of the case. The English people feel the shock acutely, 
for the tastes of the Empress were in many respects their tastes. 
Afflicted with an uncertain digestion, the greatest curse that can 
be laid on human shoulders, the Empress had absolute faith in 
hard exercise as a remedy, and would sometimes terrify her 
suite by a sudden resolve to take Alpine excursions. Also, she 
was a mighty huntress and a bold rider, and in that capacity 
England knew her well and liked her not a little. Now England 
mourns her tragical death. 


T the middle of great rejoicings over the inaugutation of the 





Some of our contemporaries have been much exercised by 
the boldness of a revising barrister who, being compelled to hold 
his court in tropical heat, rebelled against the incubus of a 
frock-coat and revised the lists in his shirt sleeves. Surely a 
very sensible plan was his. Official work in London has been 
conducted of late under conditions such as those which prevail 
in India and on the Continent, where nobody dreams of working 
in the middle of the day. To revolutionise the habits of a nation 
for the sake of a spell of hot weather would be impossible ; 
official hours cannot be varied at a moment’s notice. But a coat 
can be thrown off in a few seconds, and to complain of an official 
for acting with obvious common-sense, as if he had committed 
an outrage against the proprieties, is the very acme of Pharisaism. 





A traveller writes: ‘‘In this torrid weather which has been 
with us, it may be well to warn those who have not yet started 
upon their travels that the North of Europe is positively swarm- 
ing with mosquitoes of a peculiarly vicious type. Natives of the 
various countries which they frequent seem to be fairly proof 
against their attacks, but English men and women suffer severely. 
Nor is the pain a mere trifle that passes quickly. The lumps 
left by the plagues cause great irritation, and a lady of my 
acquaintance, bitten on the eyelid, has suffered great pain. I 
watched one of the brutes on my own hand, feeling that one 
extra bite among so many would be a matter of no importance. 
The insect appeared to saw away with his jaws for some time 
before it could penetrate the skin ; then it abandoned itself in an 
ecstasy of delight which was more than human patience could 
bear, and I killed it. No lotion seems to be of much use in 
allaying the irritation, but oil of cloves seems to repel the insects 
if applied to the skin before going to bed.” 

Both in France and in Germany, in spite of the ridicule 
poured upon it from all sides, the duel dies hard, and it is so 
often innocuous in its effects that it is difficult to induce men to 
consider it seriously. But the latest Berlin duel, by virtue of 
the absurdity of its surroundings and its grave consequences, 
ought to knock a nail into the coffin of the system. It is, 
perhaps, an inseparable episode of national militarism that 
officers and gentlemen should fight, but a duel with pistols 
between two grocer’s clerks is the climax of absurdity. Yet the 
cause of strife, a Helen of their own class, was more substantial 
than is usual in the Continental duel. It is to be noted with 
Satisfaction that both combatants were severely wounded, and 
that both, if and when they recover, will be brought to justice. 








The Daily Telegraph has done good service, albeit somewhat 
late in time, by calling attention to the danger which threatens 
Glover's Island, which is to be offered for sale on the 21st inst., 
the price required being £4,000 only. Certainly, if this spot gets 
into the hands of the modern builder, the view from Richmond 
Hill will be greatly impaired. On a matter of this kind, 
however, one must not be unreasonable. The owner or owners 
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of such places as Glover’s Island have themselves to think of, 
and to speak of the sale itself as a Vandalism is to strain 
language. The preservation of such places for their beauty’s 
sake is rather a duty of local inhabitants at large than of those 
who happen to own them. Vandalism is to be found not in the 
act of selling, but in the absence of local patriotism that will buy. 
Perhaps the danger has but to be mentioned for the necessary 
sum to be forthcoming. But we have our doubts. Many a 
beautiful place has been disfigured beyond redemption, and local 
tradesmen have acclaimed the disfigurement as an improvement. 





All our own fishing, for the moment, seems to be quite a 
negative quantity, save for a little that may be done in the even- 
ings. It could not well be otherwise, although September is by 
way of being the fly-fisher’s Indian Summer, with the rivers so 
dead low and clear. It is wearisome to go on for ever reiterating 
the same old cry for water; but the note is varied a little by the 
constant increase in intensity. The famine grows more and 
more severe. Never, since 1813, say the statistics, has there 
been drought equal to that of the last eight or nine months; and 
the worst feature of it is that we were behindhand with our water 
supply then—before that period of drought set in. In some parts 
of the country the lack of water is so severe that the people are 
beginning to kill off their cattle to save them from dying of thirst. 
We have heard a tale of a cow and calf being sold in Gloucester 
market—actually in Gloucester, which is on the borders of thé 
damp West Country—for 25s.; but this was six or seven years 
ago, and it was from lack of pasture, rather than from sheer lack of 
drinking water, that they were sacrificed at that price. Now it 
is the actual drinking water, even more than the pasture, that is 
scarce. The pasture, all things considered, is beyond expectation 
good, and we all have “ lashings” of hay. 





In our correspondence columns we are often having ques- 
tions and discussions about the metalling of roads and paths; 
and that stuff which we mysteriously see advertised to be “ given 
away "—‘ clinker and fine ash”—has been recommended more 
than once. There is always something mysterious about a sub- 
stance that will be given away—it must be rather uncanny. This 
‘clinker ” is, in fact, the bigger refuse from furnaces (it is the 
‘clinker,’ not the “fine ash,” that makesthe good road surface), and 
is generally to be “ given away "at the blast furnaces. But lately 
it has been brought to our notice that there is a certain part in 
Sussex where they “ quarry ” this ‘clinker ’—dig it out of the 
ground. This again sounds uncanny, but the explanation is simple, 
though interesting enough. In the old days of the Forest of 
Anderida, now much restricted, both in its acres and its syllables, 
into “*‘ Ashdown,” a deal of iron smelting was done all over the 
district. In the copper colour of the water and the stones many 
traces of iron ore are to be seen to-day. But now all the 
trees have been consumed by which the ore was smelted, the 
district is not.a coal-producing one; and the iron smelting 
business is matter of ancient history. But still the ‘“ clinker” is 
dug out of the hillsides, as if the’ gnomes had put it there, and 
makes good metal for the roads. Re 

An astonishing story that recalls to mind the classic tale of 
the battles of the cranes and pigmies ca@gnes from Macedonia, 
where it is said that a pitched battle between some thousands of 
eagles and storks, at a village with a namé’that defies pronuncia- 
tion or orthography, took place, with the result that the storks 
were defeated with great slaughter, and large numbers of their 
slain were left on the field. It does not seem that the stork has 
ever been anything but a rare visitor to this country, though such» 
friends of our childhood as Grimm and Hans Andersen have made 
him very well known to us; but it is certain that he is not 
nearly as common as he used to be in Holland and North 
Germany, once his favourite haunts. It would be interesting to 
know whether such battles as the one above reported— 
presuming it to have some foundation in fact—are the reason of 
his diminished numbers. 





The sales of thorough-bred stock at Doncaster were for the 
most part disappointing to the vendors. Only one stable realised 
anything like high prices, and very many lots of yearlings were 
withdrawn. This is the natural and inevitable result of the vast 
increase of thorough-bred stock reared throughout the country. 
As with pedigree cattle, so with pedigree horses, only with a 
difference. The days when £1,000 was given for a shorthorn 
bull, and animals in big sales averaged £150, are over because 
the country is full of well-bred cattle. But though the country is 
full of thorough-bred horses also, “there is always room at the 
top.” So yearlings are dividing themselves naturally into two 
classes. The bulk of them will sell before’ long as ordinary 
‘‘ commercial animals,” of which the buyer will pick up ten or a 
dozen, at low rates, try them later, and discard all but the 
promising ones. The other class will be the progeny of first-class 
animals, bred with reference to every factor known in the history 
of the stock, which have a distinct prospect of turning out winners ; 
and these will still command high figures. 
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It should be noted that “ruffianism on the turf” is not 
permitted to flourish on the Moor at Doncaster. The town 
authorities themselves control the vast crowds which gather there 
during the Leger week, and the precautions taken to secure order 
on the Moor itself, and on either side of the course, are absolutely 
efficient. A clean sweep was made on the morning of the first 
day’s racing of all parties likely to cause disturbances like those 
which have recently brought suburban race-meetings into dis- 
repute. In Yorkshire, and above all at Doncaster, to go and see 
a horse-race is the amusement of respectable people, especially 
those of the wage-earning and operative classes. They take their 
wives and families, and all expect to enjoy themselves without 
interference or rowdyism. They look to the authorities to prevent 
this, and, if they were disappointed, would make their grievance 
known at the next borough election. 


Meantime we have an interesting case of encouragement to 
“‘ private enterprise’ in checking the more serious ruffianism in 
the London streets, cases of which have recently filled the London 
police courts. The Southwark police have presented the Rev. 
Charles Pierrepont Edwards, for many years a curate in the 
Borough, with a service of plate, ‘in recognition of the assistance 
he has rendered them in the performance of their duties” during 
the four years in which he was curate of the great church of 
St. Saviour. The Superintendent who made the presentation 
remarked that a previous recipient of a similar testimonial from 
the police of Southwark had been made a bishop. Mr. Edwards 
had aided the cause of order with both material and moral force. 
He was a noted boxer, and would not only exhort, but thrash, 
the wife-beater and the street rough. His readiness to do this 
equalled his ability, and while he won the respect of the respect- 
able, he received a kind of sulky homage from all the forces of 
disorder. He is now to be vicar of West Mersey, near Colchester. 

Far the most interesting event in the meeting of the British 
Association was the reading of M. de Rougemont’s paper on the 
manners and customs of the Central Australian cannibals. His 
accounts in the Wide World Magazine had raised intense curiosity 
and a certain amount of scepticism, the latter being represented 
at the meeting in the person of Professor Tyler, a leading anthro- 
pologist, which done into English means an enquirer into, and 
recorder of, the ways of the animal man. The Bristol Theatre 
was packed from floor to ceiling, where M. de Rougemont read 
a paper full of interest and of three hours’ duration—a great 
feat for one who was unused to such efforts by age and habit. 
He carried his audience with him. Dr. Tyler then tried to 
pose’ him, after the manner of the schoolmen and of cross- 
examiners, by asking questions as to native names of natural 
objects, and writing down his answers. They were rapid and 
confident, and De Rougemont scored heavily off some rather 
assertive professors who followed the big gun. 


Their treatment of the lecturer displeased the audience. 
They probably remembered that Bruce, the great Abyssinian 
traveller, was laughed at and called an impostor when he told 
the story of the tsetse fly, and of the Abyssinians cutting steaks 
off live cows, and that Du Chaillu’s gorillas, and the accounts by 
early Australian explorers of the ornithorhynchus, were all the 
subjects of ridicule which has recoiled on its authors. What- 
ever be the ultimate verdict on the tale of residence among the 
cannibals, violent and not too well-bred expressions of disbelief 
do not discredit it. At least that is what the members of the 
British Association seemed to think. 

Rather a well-known person who has lately died is Charlie, 
the dog that used to run about Windsor Station carrying a 
collecting-box for the Widow and Orphan Fund of the 
railway employés. Autopsy revealed the curious fact that he 
had swallc wed, and but ill-digested, a sum of six pennies and 
eleven halfpennies, in all elevenpence halfpenny. If only he 
could have made it a halfpenny more, and changed it for a silver 
shilling, in all likelihood he would still be alive. It is supposed 
that he swallowed the coins accidentally as he ran after them 
and picked them up, and was not wilfully robbing the charity. 
It does not sound a painless death, and it is to be feared that the 
poor fellow, who was a great favourite, must have suflered a 
good deal. 


Within the last week or two we have heard of two rather 
notable additions to the fauna of Sussex, both specimens being 
killed in the neighbourhood of East Grinstead; that is to say, 
within little more than thirty miles of London. The first of 
these curiosities was nothing more nor less than an opossum; 
of which it is scarcely possible to think but that it must have 
escaped from captivity only a short while before its recapture 
and death. The second and later specimen was a female mon- 
goose, in a condition that left no doubt of her having babies 
at nurse. The latter circumstance is even more interesting 
than the actual fact of her existence in the woods. There is 
no special reason why the opossum, at all events, should not 
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acclimatise itself in this country—and to little detriment—for 
in Virginia it is subject to much more severe cold than our 
winters are likely to inflict. In regard to the mongoose, we 
have our doubts, though they incline to the view that this mis. 
chievous little vermin too would face our ordinary winters 
stoutly enough. But certainly it would be sadly to be regretted 
if the mongoose were to multiply to any considerable extent, 
especially in a county so devoted to poultry-raising as Sussex, 
for the mongoose is a cruel decimator of hen-roosts, and as 
deadly to game as any stoat or weasel. There is a rumour that 
there is a practical joker in Kent who amuses himself by 
turning out into his woods all kinds of strange foreign creatures, 
If he could rely on keeping them there, no one would have a 
ground for quarrelling with him; but the mongoose and the 
opossum laugh at deer-fences or wire-netting, and it is always 
well to remember that our experience has more than once proved 
to us the far-reaching and incalculable dangers of introducing 
into a country a bird or beast that Nature has not’put there. 


The beautifully fine and warm weather that we are now 
experiencing will, if it continues, tend to prolong the yachting 
season as far as cruising men are concerned. At present ‘ mud 
fever” has only set in to any great extent amongst the racing 
fleet. When once a cruising yacht is fitted out, a few weeks 
more or less make very little difference to the owner’s expenses, 
but with racing yachts things are very different, for in the latter 
case big crews have to be paid, while, with the regattas over, 
there is no chance of earning any more winning flags. Nearly 
all the well-known fliers are now dismantling, among which may 
be mentioned Mr. F. B. Jameson’s Ailsa. She has put eighteea 
winning flags to her credit, and will shortly go into winter 
quarters at Messrs. Fay and Co.’s yard at Northam, South- 
ampton. The 52-footer Penitent is laid up at her builders’, 
Messrs. Summers and Payne; she has secured sixteen first and 
four second prizes. Her sister ship, Eldred, although she made 
rather a late appearance, can claim seventeen winning flags. 
The Duc d’Abruzzi’s Bona, which is to spend the winter at 
Brightlingsea, has won thirty-nine prizes, inclusive of those gained 
in the Mediterranean regattas. 

Some time ago we published in these notes an account 
from a correspondent of some very good trout-fishing that he 
had enjoyed in the rivers among those foot-hills of the Rocky 
Mountains that run down into King County, California. At that 
time our correspondent had the idea that these fine trout would 
only take spoon or spinner, but his later experience shows that 
they will rise very readily to fly, and this summer he has beea 
at them with fly and light tackle on a ten feet split-cane rod. 
One day he caught 57lb. of trout, all over 2lb., and as “the 
banks are rocky and rough, and the river runs very fast, the 
sport is really grand.” It must be a delightful life—two days, 
on mule-back, from anything like civilisation, and camping out 
at a height of 10,000ft. 


Tt hasbeen curious, travelling across England lately, to sce how 
distinctly the areas are marked in which there has been a tolerable 
rainfall and in which there has been drought that has threatened 
to be scarcely tolerable. As far east, coming from the West of 
England, as Reading, the country has not shown much lack of 
rain and verdure. Gloucestershire, Dorsetshire, Hampshire, all 
have been fairly well treated; and, again, Norfolk and Suffolk, 
usually so dry, seem to have had their share. But taking a line 
across England from the south of Suffolk—roughly speaking, of 
course—and continuing it till it meets a line drawn north and 
south, and joining a little west of Reading, all to the south and 
east of the lines of this right angle have been very much left out 
in the dry. The thunderstorms that have visited some parts 
with a deluge have left this south-eastern corner severely alone, 
and the parched lands and impoverished springs are sending up 
an exceeding bitter cry for rain. 





The word alphabet suggests a close connection between the 
letters “‘a” and “b,” but one does not at first see why confusion 
should arise between two names so distinct as Beelzebub and 
Abraham. Yet some of us have heard of the Devon peasant 
who, being told by a neighbour of his wife’s suicide while he was 
working in the fields, made no other answer than that he should 
“ be home ’bout six,” and on his return, being reminded that his 
wife was “gone,” denied it on the ground that “ her’s in the 
chimber,’”’ and when the word ‘ dead” was substi-uted, said 
«« Aw ees, her’s dead, and her’s in Balzebub’s bosom.” His 
visitor corrected him, and mentioned Abraham, to which his only 
answer was, ‘*Aw well! you know the Bible, and the Ten. 
Commandments, and all they gentlefolks’ naames.”’ Nor is this 
confusion confined to the stupid sex, for it is on record. that a 
weeping widow dried her tears with the thought that her lost 
husband was in the bosom of Beelzebub, and when corrected 
said, ‘“‘ Well, yes, ma’am, since you mention it, I think that was 
the gentleman's name,” 
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Hints for Dog Lovers: Kennels and Management. 


HERE can be very little 
‘3 room for doubting that 
more people would 
keep dogs, and the animals 
themselves would be more 
happy and remunerative to 
their owners, if the amateurs 
in canine lore were better 
acquainted with the points and 
management of their pets. The 
latter is a most essential element 
of success in dog breeding, as 
it is impossible to treat all the 
varieties of the canine race 
on similar principles; whilst, 
again, there is far more enjoy- 
ment to be derived from the 
possession of dogs when their 
welfare is supervised by their 
master. It, however, so fre- 
quently happens that the most 
ardent lover of the canine 
species is entirely ignorant 
of the management of a kennel, 
that his four-footed protégés 
suffer in health and comfort, 
whereas, had a few simple rules 
been attended to, their position 7. Fail, 
would have been quite different. 

As an instance, how frequently dogs are to be seen chained 
up to a badly-constructed kennel, their owners never thinking 
that straining at the collar drags their shoulders out of shape; 
whilst the fact that the entrance to their only shelter is exposed 
to wind and rain renders them liable to contract diseases which 
may end in their death. Puppies, in particular, should never be 
chained up, but should be confined in a yard, which, if possible, 
should be properly paved and drained, as the growth and develop- 
ment of the youngsters are necessarily affected by association 
with malodorous matter. ‘The entrance to the kennel, if it is at 
the end instead of at the side, as it ought to be, should be turned 
towards the wall, so as to prevent the rain beating in upon its 
occupant, and there should always be a low wooden bed, formed 
of a few short pieces of board nailed on to some lengths of 
quartering, in a corner of the yard for the dogs to lie upon in 
fine weather 

Such arrangements may appear very trivial matters to some 
dog-owners, whilst to others they may seem to be unnecessary ; 
but experience is a great instructor, and has taught the practical 
dog breeders that a considerable measure of their success depends 
upon strict attention to the details of kennel management ; in 
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PURTABLE DOG KENNELS. 


A KENNEL IN THE GARDEN. 
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Baker Street. 


fact, that a few extra shillings devoted to the comfort of the 
dogs are usually well laid out. Of course, when possible, it is 
always preferable to provide a shed—which may be divided into 
two or more compartments—for the animals to sleep and shelter 
in; and if each compartment has a door communicating with the 
outside yard, the quarrelsome inmates may be separated from 
their companions during exercising hours. When there is a shed, 
the owner should erect a wooden bench for the dogs to rest on; 
this should be about 18in. from the ground, and have a strip of 
board along the front to keep the litter from falling off. The 
floor of the shed should be cemented, so as to enable it to be 
swilled out periodically ; and if the weather is cold, a carpet of 
peat moss or coarse sawdust ought to be scattered over it. 

Some very convenient portable kennels with small runs 
attached are also manufactured, and as these take up very little 
room in the garden, and can readily be transported from place to 
place, they are well worth the attention of amateurs. As in the 
accompanying illustration, the addition of a sun blind, which can be 
raised or lowered at will by the attendant, is a decidedly advan- 
tageous addition, as, though most dogs love to bask in the sun, 
the exposure to the full strength of his rays is far from good for 
them. The other illustration 
of a kennel provides a design 
for a more elaborate structure. 
This, it will be observed, rests 
on a brick foundation, and it 
forms an attractive feature of 
the garden. At the same time, 
it would prove a more com- 
fortable abode for the dogs if 
the roofing were of some other 
material than corrugated iron, 
as this attracts the heat in 
summer and is a very cold 
covering in winter. 

Living under such con- 
ditions, the dogs will be 
healthy; whereas if kept in 
squalor they cannot be expected 
to do justice to their good points, 
whilst all anticipations of their 
producing well-developed off- 
spring must end in disappoint- 
ment. The dogs which live 
indoors, and are permitted to 
roam about at large, are of 
course in a far pleasanter posi- 
tion than those which occupy a 
kennel away from the house; 
and were it not for the fact that 
they are generally overfed, 
they would probably lead even 
healthier lives. Unfortunately, 
however, the household pet is 
usually the recipient of dainty 
morsels from every member of 
the establishment, and not 
Baker Street. infrequently, after having done 
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full justice to a good dinner from his master’s table, he 
repaus to the servants’ hall, where another and_ possibly 
sull more indigestible repast is awaiting his arrival; the result 
being that his constitution suffers, and his natural instinct 
becomes impaired. y With the object of impressing upon the 
minds of readers the fact that an overfed dog ceases to be a thing 
of beauty, an illustration of the ill effects of too much rich food is 
given. The unfortunate animal portrayed, although scarcely 
claiming to belong to any definite breed, possesses a sharp and 
intelligent expression, but any approach to symmetry in its con- 
formation has been destroyed by the load of fat with which its 
body is coated. One meal, or at most two, a day is enough for 
any dog, unless it happens to be an exceptionally delicate animal ; 
and it is mistaken kindness to press a dog to eat more thai it 
wants to. This question of feeding dogs is no doubt the most 
dificult one which owners and breeders have to encounter, 
for not only have different breeds to be dieted differently,- 
but animals of the same variety possess such opposite tastes 
and constitutions, that one unvarying régime is almost 
impossible in a kennel of any dimensions. The ‘shy feeder” 
is a terror which has distracted many a patient owner, who has 
to discover a suitable diet which shall tempt the jaded 
appetite, and at the same time not prove unwholesome. In 
such cases it is better to seek the cause for the repugnance 
to food which exists, and if possible to remove it. In 
many instances indigestion is the root of the evil, and a 
diagnosis is assisted by the condition of the bowels, which, if 
relaxed, point to a weakness of the digestive organs, though 
occasionally the reverse is the case, whilst the skin vary often 
breaks out in blotches. The best remedy to administer is a 
mixture of rhubarb and gentian, to which some ginger has been 
added ; but the proportions and doses should be regulated by the 
size of the dog and professional advice. A food which many 
shy feeders will be tempted to eat consists of a little pearl barley 
boiled up with bullocks’ windpipes and a few currants; this forms 
a savoury mess, and a nourishing one, so is well worth trying, 
as most dogs are fond of it. 

Too much flesh is bad for any dog, as it heats the blood, 
and affects the noses of the sporting breeds. At the same time, 
very few, in fact no animals can be persuaded to take kindly to 
cereal food, unless it is made appetising by admixture with broth 
or meat, and therefore the meal should be boiled with bullocks’ 
or sheeps’ heads, the addition of fresh vegetables being most 
desirable. It may here be mentioned that if the above materials 
are permitted to remain to cool in the copper in which they are 
cooked, they will turn sour, so they should always be removed 
to another vessel to cool. The flesh from the heads may be cut 
off and mixed with the porridge, and the bones given to the 
dogs to gnaw; but an attendant should be at hand when the 
animals are being fed, in order to prevent fights taking place. 
Cow’s milk is not a desirable food for dogs, goat’s milk and 
good condensed milk properiy diluted being more wholesome, 
whilst in the case of the larger breeds, an occasional meal or two 
of horse-flesh proves a welcome and wholesome change, provided 
always that the meat is in good condition, and not off an 
unhealthy beast. Variety in food is a great thing to be sought 
for, and the changes may be rung as often as possible, though 
probably oatmeal and biscuits enter more largely into the kennel 
menu than most other substances. The former is regarded by 
many as being apt to derange the bowels and heat the blood of 
dogs at first, but they.soon become used to it, and biscuits vary 
so much in quality, that care must be exercised in purchasing 
them, as the cheapest very often are formed of such indifferent 
flour as to be absolutely useless from a nutritive point of view. 
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When oniy one or two dogs are kept, they can usually be 
weil fed on scraps from the table, so long as the quantity of 
meat is kept down; but the care of puppies is always a source 
of anxiety to their owners. The youngsters should be taught to 
feed when three or four weeks old, the best diet for them at this 
time being puppy biscuits soaked in broth. This should be 
given to them in small quantities, and not be permitted to remain 
by them too long, else it will turn sour on their stomachs. At 
six weeks they are old enough to wean, but the process should 
be a gradual one, the mother being removed for an hour or so in 
the daytime, and her absences being prolonged until at last the 
separation is a permanent one. At first the puppies will be 
sure to lose flesh when deprived of their mother’s milk; but 
they will soon pick up on the broth and biscuits, and condensed 
milk and biscuits, whilst they can also have a little minced meat. 
Young puppies almost invariably suffer from worms, and there- 
fore mild doses of grated areca nut should be administered to 
them after a six hours’ fast, when the distention of the stomach, 
which proves the presence of worms, will probably subside, 
Plenty of fresh air and exercise should be given them, and every 
care should be teken to keep them out of draughts and damp, 
attention to such matters being a great fattor in the development 
of the puppies. 

Having thus briefly suggested to the amateur a few hints 
for the management of his dogs, the points of the different 
varieties of the canine race will be considered at an early date. 





expert. Not long ago, it may be remembered, Mr. G. L. Hillier came 

a cropper in this way; the real reason for its serious results has never 
yet been explained. By one of those marvellous coincidences which may only 
happen once in a lifetime, his front wheel cauzht the rear wheel of the tandem 
in front absolutely ‘*dead on,” so that instead of his wheel glicing off at a 
tangent in the usual way, and giving him a chance to recover his steering 
control, he came off like a shot, just in the way that the old o:dinaries would 
topple a man over if the front wheel struck a, s‘one. Another well-known 
cyclist, Mr. F. T. Bidlake, has lately had a rather bad fall, which will prevent 
him riding for a few days yet. He had been out to Yorkshire to time a local 
favourite in an attempt on an unpaced recoid, The said attempt failed, as the 
would-be record-breaker quite ran himself out ; but in the evening, when he and 
his friends were returning home, he was inclined to put on pace behind a tandem, 
with the result that everybody else tailed off but Mr. Bidlake. The three machines 
were close together, and the pace was very warm, when the local favourite ran 
himself blind and fouled the tandem. Of course he came down, and of course 
Mr. Bidlake, being only six inches behind, could not avoid crashing into him 
and his machine, the ‘* bursa” of the left elbow being broken in consequence. 
Ilowever, like many another cyclist, he has amazed his coctor by the promptitude 
of his recovery. 

In another case I may mention in this connection, a mem! er of the North 
Road Club was riding towards Hatfield on a recent Sunday afternoon. Though 
his mount was a tricycle, he made such good pace that several other riders were 
glad to ‘* hang on,” and eventually the string grew, until it included no less than 
seventeen riders. Then the tricyclist happened to swerve, the man just behind 
ran into the three-wheeler, to be quickly fo!lowed by the majority of the queue. 
‘‘Why did you swerve ?” they asked indignantly of the tricyclist. ‘ Why did 
you hang on?” he retorted. ‘*I did not ask you to.” And as they gathered 
up the jragments they had no option but to admit that the fault was their own, — 

The North Road, by the way, is in splendid condition just now, and is 
probably the best-surfaced highway in the kingdom for a good portion of 
its length. In spite of the torrid weather, too, the Surrey roads are mostly in 
grand condition. The same cannot be said of Kichmond Park, which is in a 
terribly loose conditior, and not in a fit state for any but the stoutest tyres. 
This applies both to 
the roads between the 
Richmond Hill Gate 
and Kingston, and be- 
tween the Sheen Gate 
and the junction with 
the former. 

Important modifi- 
cations are announced 
for the comingseason’s 
Dunlop tyre ; in fact, 
the alterations could 
hardly have been more 
drastic. Thepriceis to 
be reduced, and the 
present fastening will 
be discarded. The 
difficulty of removing the present wired edge is only too notorious. The expert 
rider, of course, finds the process less difficult than the novice, but even in the most 
skilful hands the removal and replacement of the wired edge is not a task to be 
embarked upon with alacrity. Now all this is to be changed, no doubt 1n 
response to a widespread demand. The tyre in future will be manufactured in 
two styles, one of which is illustrated herewith. In place of the single wire 4 


i % coliide with another rider’s back wheel is a simple matter even for the 





The New Dunlop- Welch Roadster Tyre- 
Registered No. 321452. 
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triple wire will be employed. It will be all in one piece, with a single joint, 
but from the fact that it will be three times as long as the present wire, and 
proportionately thinner, it will be considerably more flexible. The practical 
result of this increased flexibility will be to enable the manipulator to more easily 
obtain a loop at the top when working the wire into the rim trom below. The 
rim will be deepened also for the future. 

Still more important is the announcement that the Pneumatic Tyre 
Company will also place upon the market a Dunlop tyre on the Bartlett 
principle ; that is to say, it will avail itself of the Bartlett patent which the firm 
acquired some time ago, with the natural desire to remove a dangerous 
competitor, and under which patent it has granted licences to the Clincher, 
Palmer, and Clipper tyres respectively. The demand for these has been 
growing at such a tremendous rate that it is not surprising to see the Pneumatic 
Tyre Company realising the necessity of manufacturing tyres itself under this 
patent. This tyre with the thickened edge will be known as the Welch- 
Bartlett, and the one with the triple wire as the Dunlop-Welch. Whether the 
adoption of the triple wire will be regarded by the public as dispensing with the 
necessity for purchasing the thickened edge pattern remains to be seen; but 
there can be no manner of doubt that had the company introduced the Welch- 
Baitlett tyre, and at the same time continued to manufacture the Dunlop-Welch 
tyre on its present lines, the demand for the former would in the course of time 
have exceeded that for the latter. Ease of detachment is now generally 
regarded as a s?ve gua non, for cycling has become a pastime for everybody, and 
not merely for the man who is prepared to delve deeply into mechanical 
problems and qualify for expert honours. It may be added, that the moulding 
of the basket pattern of the covers will undergo a modification, as the pattern will 
be much smaller, after the fashion, I presume, of the Warwick tyre. The chief 
effect of this will be to reduce vibration and loss of speed. THE PILGRIM. 


N the Earl of Winchilsea, who died on September 7th 
at the end of a lingering illness, the lovers of the country, 

of rural industries, and of rural pursuits have lost a 
faithful and indefatigable friend, whom they might reasonably 
have expected to have at their sides for many a long year to 
come. <A year so recent as 1851 was that of the birth of 
Murray Edward Gordon Finch Hatton, but in the years that 
have passed since then the man who bore that name. and 


/ Thomson. THE LATE LORD WINCHILSEA. Copyright 


Succeeded to the peerage in 1887, had done a great deal of work, 
the value of which has compelled the recognition of those 
who, at the outset, were sceptical as to the feasibility of his 
schemes, Clever son of an eccentric father—the father fought a 
duel with the Iron Duke, and was described by Greville as an 
idiot or maniac, and the son became a fellow of Hertford College 
after taking his degree from Christ Church—he was one of the 
good English breed that never knows when it is beaten, and there- 
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fore secures unexpected success. The National Agricultural Union 
was the darling project of his life, and the writer well remembers 
the eagerness with which he was wont to speak of the good which 
might be effected by the organisation which he brought into 
being. Nor is it the least true to state, as a contemporary has 
stated, that this Union never realised the ardent promises of its 
youth. It did not realise them all, and it had great difficulties 
to encounter, of which the most serious lay in the vexed question 
of Free Trade or Protection. But no scheme ever attains per- 
fection, and if it can be honestly said of any human plan to 
ameliorate the condition of a class that it has effected some good 
without doing any harm, then the author of that plan deserves 
the gratitude of his generation. Now, of the designs of the 
Agricultural Union—which, after all is said, has not many years 
of life to look back upon—not a few but many have been accom- 
plished, and the best of them, curiously enough, has escaped the 
notice of hostile biographers. There is no doubt that the reduc- 
tion in the charges for the carriage of agricultural produce in 
small parcels, which begun on the Great Eastern Railway, was 
mainly traceable to the agitation inaugurated by the Agricultural 
Union ; still less is there any doubt that this reduction has been 
a great boon to the farming class. Personally, Lord Winchilsea 
was among the most charming of men, and the versatility of his 
country tastes was amazing. No scamped work by a labourer 
was likely to escape him on his estate, for he was an adept at 
even such strange work as the laying of bricks and the digging of 
dykes. He was also a keen collector of birds’ eggs, and his 
array of eagles’ eggs, all taken with his own hand, was quite 
remarkable. Forty-six years were all too few for a man so 
active in mind, and so zealous in well-doing, to spend on this 
earth. 
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“ \ \ J) E can no longer live the dual life. A few there are like Mr. George 








Wyndham himself, Mr. Curzon, or Mr, Wilfrid Biunt.” These are 

the words of the Acaaemy, inspired to despondent utterance by the 
“© Poetry of Wilfrid Blunt,” selected and arranged by W. E. Henley and George 
Wyndham. The burden of the Academy’s complaint is that there is a dearth 
in these days of ‘* young gallants”” who are at once men of action, in the widest 
sense of the word, and ‘“ weil-graced men of letters,” and the writer goes on 
sadly to recall the days of Sidney, Raleigh, Lovelace, Bolingbroke, and 
Beaconsfield. Now I venture to think that the panegyrist of Messrs. Curzon, 
Wyndham, and Blunt does them some disservice in mentioning them in the same 
breath with the great men who have been named, and that, apart from this, the 
public men of our generation are not to be despised. True it is that Parliament 
contains few men of letters ; still it does number amongst its members Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Lecky. And if electors do not send to St. Stephen’s the men 
who are well-graced men of letters, that is not always the fault of the men. For 
the rest, our men of action at home and abroad seem to me to bear compar.son 
with the trionamed. Lord Roberts’s ‘* Forty-one Years in India,” Dr, Nansen’s 
books, and some master-pieces written by active women, are at least worthy to be 
taken into account. Again, the late Theodore Bent was not merely an intrepid 
and intelligent traveller, he was a writer of the first order of merit. 

Literature and sport are amusingly intermixed in a controversy which has 
raged in the Dait/y Chronicle. First the Chronicle indulged in badinage, at the 
expense of M. Marcel Prevost, because he spoke of ‘* Arthur” Lang, and 
‘“* Edmond” Gosse, and ‘‘ Sainsbury.” Then Mr. Gosse flew in to the rescue of 
his friend Marcel Prevost, but unfortunately called him ‘ Parcel ” Prevost ; of 
him Mr. Gosse said, ** He thinks that these poor partridges of his should be 
hunted no longer upon the mountains.” Last, the CAronicle waxes jocose, and 
takes leave to say, ‘* No! ody from this office hunts partridges on mountains. 
This is surely a French view of English sport.” The Chronzcle will be well 
advised to refer to excellent poems of some antiquity, entitled the ‘‘ Psalms of 
David,” where it will find that the juxtaposition of partridges with mountains is 
justified by authority equal to that which associates the stony rocks with the 
coneys. 

‘Henry Seton Merriman,” a young novelist (although he has written many 
books) for whom I entertain fervent admiration, is certainly to be congratulated 
upon the environment in which he has chosen to place the characters and the 
episodes of his forthcomin novel, ‘* Roden.” The celebrations in connection 
with the Queen of Holland’s inauguration have concentrated European attention 
upon the Netherlands, and have yiven to the world at large quite a new idea of 
the characteristics of the Dutch people; and Holland is to be the scene of 
‘* Roden,” the main theme being a commercial ‘ corner,” a subject obviously 
capable of dramatic treatment. The +¢ev@um states that ‘* Merriman’s ” 
works in translation are much appreciated on the Continent. So are those of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and of Mr. Rider Haggard. The Dutch are great 
readers, and highly cultivated in literature and art. 

A new edition of Smollett’s novels, edited by Mr. Henley and published by 
Messrs. Constable, is sure to be a treat. So are the “ Verses” of Miss Hay, 
who is sure to have inherited some of the talent of the author of ‘* The Vike 
County Ballads.” A cheap edition of interest will be Du Chaillu’s * Land of 
the Midnight Sun ” (Newnes). Two new editions of Dickens (Messrs. Methuen 
and Dent) show that the o'der novelists still hold a public. As for ** announce- 
ments,” their name is legion. 

I make no apology for the fact that in a place mainly devoted to literary 
gessip attention is called to a book which, from some points of view, 











might be regarded as a more fit subject for treatment under the heading 
of ** Books of the Day.” Attention is drawn to it now, and in this place, 
because it is necessary that attention should be drawn to it at once. The 
book in question is ‘* Life in a Modern Monas‘ery,” by Joseph McCabe (Grant 
Richards). Mr. McCabe, as is well known, is the author of ‘‘ Twelve Years in a 
Monastery,” a book which created a great deal of sensation, since it is in the 
nature of a revelation, and his latest-born book is, having regard to the 
discussions of the day, of a particularly timely character. 

I have nothing to say for or against the growth of these modern monasteries 
in England. If men choose to immure themselves in them, to wear the rough 
brown habit and the knotted girdle, to shave their heads and so forth, it matters 
little or nothing to the reader or to me. But it is a matter of some moment 
that we should know what is going on around us, and for the securing of such 
knowledge we are distinctly indebted to Mr. McCabe. Frankly, it must be 
admitted by the writer that, up to date, he had no idea how strong a footing the 
new monastic system had attained in England, or of the manner in which the 
new monastic property is held. Of that the following extract gives some idea :— 

‘“‘In English law, of course, the Pope would be excluded at once in case of 
litigation ; his name never appears in the documents of contracts or purchases. 
But, of course, English law is wicked, and not valid ‘in the tribunal of con- 
science,’ since it will not recognise the right of the friars to abdicate ownership 
by a vow of poverty. They only comply with its enactments in buying land, 
borrowing money, signing contracts, etc., by a kind of externaleconomy. How- 
ever, from the legal point of view, their land and houses are the property of a 
few friars, who sign the papers as trustees. I am myself the trustee of three 
monasteries, which I bought, I believe, for the nominal sum of threepence. A 
former trustee had apostatised from the fraternity, but, as he remained a secular 
priest, the authorities of the order induced his bishop to force him to resign his 
trusteeship by a formal sale.” 

It may be interesting to note that the sanitary arrangements of these 
establishments, albeit better in England than they are abroad, are based upon 
the principle, that if ‘* cleanliness is next to godliness” there is a long interval 
between them. Nor does the asceticism, as a persistent practice, amount to 
much. Mr. McCabe has a lovely story of a bishop who first asked the monks 
whether any one of them could lend him a copy of ‘* De Imitatione Christi,” 
a book well known outside the monastic orders. He asked in vain. But in a 
wee while, as the Scotch would say, he asked for the loan of a corkscrew. The 
desired weapon was forthcoming from under many monastic habits, and the 
bishop enjoyed his little joke immensely. 

Everybody who knows anything of literature will look forward to Mr. 
Williain Nicholson’s Christmas picture-book, to be issued by Mr. W. Heinemann, 
and to be called ‘* London Types.” The letterpress is to be in the form of a 
series of sonnets from the pen of Mr. William Ernest Henley. Now Mr. Henley 
is not only the best sonnet writer of our generation, but also an observer and a 
poet having special qualifications for dealing with a subject of this kind. His 
poems dealing with life, disease, and death in a hospital are marked by a grim 
pathos which is irresistibly sad. His disciples, notably Mr. Morrison, have made 
a special study of life in mean streets; he has, above all others of our time, 
force, humour, pathos, and the life-giving power. The Christmas picture-booke 
should be a priceless possession. 


Books to order from the library :—~ 
‘* The Town Traveller.” George Gissing. (Methuen.) 
** Wives in Exile.” William Sharp. (Richards. ) 
‘*To Arms.” Andrew Balfour. (Methuen.) 
** History of Rugby School.” W.H. D. Rouse. (Duckworth.) 
‘* The Journalist.” C. F. Keary. (Methuen.) 
‘Via Lucis.” Kassandra Vivaria. (Heinemann.) 
* Poetry of Wilfrid Blunt.” Selected by W. E. Henley and George Wyndham. 
(Heinemann. ) LOOKER-ON. 








T is to be hoped that Sir A, Ashburnham’s words at the East Sussex Puppy 
Show will fall on attentive ears. This hunt is liberally conducted on the 
part of the managers, and the nature of the country makes it possible for 

cyclists and foot people to see—and to spcil—a good deal of sport. Men and 
women who winter at St. Leonards and ride expensive cycles are not as a rule 
absolutely destitute, and it is to be hoped more of them will follow the example 
of a few and subscribe according to their means to the damage or other funds of 
the huni. It is certainly not creditable to anyone riding horse or cycle to enjoy 
his or her sport at the expense of the few. I believe the number of names on 
the East Sussex subscription list is very small compared with the size of the 
assemblies at certain popular meets. Winter visitors to South Country watering- 
places who are readers of CoUNTRY LIFE and also have imbibed the spirit of the 
paper will not be likely to be amongst those who take all and give nothing. 

Now the harvest is over, Masters of Hounds and hunting men with small 
studs would be glad indeed of rain. The Croome—whose Master is Mr. 
Wrangham—tried a few mornings ago to rattle the cubs. The young foxes were 
plentiful, but scent was bad, and the ground was so hard that the Master, than 
whom no one is keener, stopped hounds and took them home. The same story 
reaches me from other counties, the drought being pretty general. 

The last addition to the ranks of amateur huntsmen is the Duke of 
Sutherland, who is carrying the horn with the North Staffordshire twice a week. 
A friend who hunts regularly in that country writes to me: ‘Of course, it is 
soon to speak of success or failure, but the Duke is known to be very keen, and 
to have the gift, so necessary, but not universal, of making hounds work for 
him.” It is a curious fact that this power over hounds is given to some men 
and denied to others; some huntsmen have it to an extraordinary degree, 
For example, it seems innate in the Somerset family ; Lord Worcester’s hounds 
always show it to a remarkable degree. Another Master and hunisman who 
has the gift is Mr. Preston Raunsley, of the Southwold, 
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The most successful cub-hunting, so far, has been in South Chesh‘re 
(Mr. Corbet’s). Last week they were in their Friday country, and the 
Moss, Pool Hook, and Canal covert all held foxes, young and old. The 
scent was not very good, but hounds worked marvellously well in pursuit of 
some hold cubs, of which a leash were brought to hand. ‘This was an 
admirable morning’s work, and it was a treat to see the entry working the line 
of their cubs. They had to work, too, for scent was none of the best, but this 
pack has the steadiness and drive which kills foxes and shows sport. The 
country, of course, is very blind even for Cheshire, but only the youngest and 
boldest would want to jump with the ground in its present iron condition. 

Coming to the Midlands, the Pytchley and Grafton have both been out, and 
the former have four brace to their credit. | Several men have told me that the 
latter pack showed such sport last season that they intend to take up permanent 
quarters in that country. There is none better, and Bishopp and his hounds 
both work hard to show sport, and succeed. 

I see Miss Dillon’s Arabs are to be sold. For a poor man’s hunter an 
Arab is capital. Some seasons ago I had a mount on one of the Pudlecote 
horses with the Heythrop. A mere pony to look at, he carried some 13st. all 
day, and came home head and tail up at night. One of the best hunters I ever 
saw was a half-Arab well known in Lincolnshire some ten years ago. Arab 
horses stand hard days, and come out oftener than any horses I know. That, 
of course, is only one man’s view, and others may differ. I say, too, they are 
good for poor men’s hunters because, of course, if price be a minor consideration 
a well-bred Irish horse cannot be beaten anywhere or over any country. X, 


> 
THE DONCASTER SALES. 

F there were more good yearlings offered at Doncaster this year than usual— 

| as I think there were—it cannot be said that there was any improvement 

in the prices they made. On the contrary, I think there was never less 

business done, or at more unremunerative prices. The fashionable yearlings, such 

as those of Sir Tatton Sykes, of course, made big prices, especially as they were a 

real good lot, but during the month I spent in going round and inspecting this 

year’s Doncaster yearlings, I saw a large number of good, sound, wel!-grown 
youngsters, which were either given away or taken back unsold. 

On the first day Mr. Holmes got 900 guineas for his colt by Saraband— 
Cream Laid, the highest price of the day. Mr. Dobson Peacock got 250 guineas 
for his beautiful filly by Warlaby—Ju, by Tertius, not a third of her value, and his 
others, a big-boned, well-grown lot, were unsold. The Bishopstone Stud yearlings 
sold fairly well, as did three from the Exeter Stud ; but most of the rest were 
unsold or fetched very poor prices. 

On Wednesday trade was not much better, and Lord Scarborough’s 
yearlings, a really good lot, were simply given away. The colt by Gone Coon 
—Freestone, worth 500 guineas at the very least, made 105 guineas; the 
beautiful brown filly by Janissary—Claire, that I felt certain would fetch 1,000 
guineas at the lowest, went for 400 guineas; the May Bloom filly, by the same 
sire, for 200 guineas ; and a sweet filly by Prism—Housemaid for §5 guineas, 
Mr. Miles I’Anson had worse luck still, as, although he got 250 guineas, a 
quarter of its value, for the colt by Shancrotha—Princess Ludwig II., he 
simply gave the rest away, and there must have been some rare bargains 
amongst them, especially the filly by Tyrant—Miss Muriel at only 85 guineas, 
and the colt by Selby—Campanista, at 60 guineas. Captain Bewicke gave 
1,200 guineas for the colt by Ravensbury—Little Emily, and Mr, Purefoy 
1,450 guineas for the filly by Morion or St. Angelo—Whirlpool ; but better 
than either I liked Captain Fife’s filly by Isinglass—Reverse, which made 520 
guineas, and was very cheap indeed, I thought. Mr. Murphy’s good-looking filly 
by Gallinule—Madame Royale only made 50 guineas, and the rest went almost as 
cheaply. 

Needless to say, there was more excitement when the Sledmere yearlings 
were led into the ring. The colt that I liked so much, by Morion out of La 
Fleche, made 2,700 guineas; the St. Simon—Mimi colt went cheaply, I 
thought, for 1,740 guineas; Charles Archer got a bargain in the colt by 
St. Simon out of Marchioness for 800 guineas; and Mr. J. A. Miller gave none 
too much for the racing-like filly by Orme out of Wedlock, which fell to his bid 
of 1,150 guineas. 

Mr. Simons Harrison sold his very high-class colt, by Isinglass out of Sweet 
Lavender, to W. Nightingall for 660 guineas, one of the cheapest yearlings ever 
sold ; and Mr. Hoole got 1,450 guineas for his Love Lorn colt, the buyer being 
Sir John Thursby. I forgot to mention that Mr. Simons Harrison’s smart 
St. Simon filly out of Pamela made 1,350 guineas, and his promising daughter 
of St. Serf and Orsova 710 guineas; whilst a very cheap yearling may have 
been the filly by Carnage out of Bluette, at 360 guineas. The best yearling I 
have seen this year, as I stated in these columns at the time, was Mr. Snarry’s 
colt by Trenton out of Golden Agnes (always excepting an Orme colt I have 
seen at Eaton). I say was, because he is now the property of Mr. Purefoy, 
who gave 1,150 guineas for him, and bought a very cheap yearling, too. Some 
other fair prices were made, but a number of lots went away unsold, and 
business was hardly up to the average of Thursday’s sales. 

It is always impossible to get anything like fair prices for any yearlings, be 
they good or bad, on the last day, and Friday last was no exception to the rule. 
Among the Keele yearlings only the Blue Greens were in any demand, the 
Yesterling colt, who has been described in these notes, making 1,000 
guineas. The Intruder colt was a bargain at 250 guineas, and I should not be 
surprised to see the filly by Black Bryony out of Maia turn out to be worth a lot 
more than the 65 guineas which was all she made. Mr. Taylor Sharpe sold all of 
his but two, but at poor prices; and the only one of Mr. John Robinson’s lot to 
excite any competition among the half-dozen buyers round the sale-ring was the 
very good-looking colt by Carnage out of Bonnie Lassie, which made 510 
guineas. Taken all together, from first to last, this year’s Doncaster sales have 
been a frost. Outpost. 


Our Portrait Hhadtraticn. 


UR frontispiece is from a portrait of Lady Newtown- 
Butler, who was married to the eldest son and heir- 
presumptive of the Earl of Lanesborough in 1891. 

A daughter of the late Major-General Sir Henry Tombs, 
Lady Newtown-Butler has a daughter, the Hon. Eileen 
Gwladys, born in 1891, and a son, the Hon. John Brinsley 
Danvers, born in 1893. 
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MODERN HIVES 
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AND ARTIFICIAL COMBS. 


use, but in order to derive full advantage from the 

movable comb system it is necessary that the inside 
measurement of all hives, and the outside measurement of all 
frames, should be uniform, so that every frame shall fit 
accurately in any hive in the apiary. The hive perhaps most 
suitable for our varying climate, and short honey season, con- 
tains ten frames, with arrangements above for doubling to obtain 
extracted honey, or for receiving crates of sections to secure 
white comb honey. Then there is what is known as the com- 
bination hive, the frames of which run parallel to the hive front, 
instead of at right angles, as in most cases. The advantage of 
this arrangement is that any number of frames can be placed 
next the entrance, to be used as the breeding department. This 
is closed in with a division-board, until the rearing of brood is 
well in hand, when a frame of queen-excluder takes the place of 
the division-board, and sectional boxes to receive surplus honey 
are placed next the excluder. By these means the queen is 
restricted to the brood department, while the worker bees pass 
through the queen-excluder, and deposit their stores in the 
sections. Section honey can often be obtained in this way when 
it cannot be secured on the top of the hive, for, as a rule, bees 
store surplus honey as far as possible from the entrance of the 
hive. Large returns of honey are in some seasons obtained from 
the double stock hive. This is furnished with twenty frames, 
the two stocks being separated by a perforated wood partition ; 
the two stocks, thus p!aced side by side, obtain the advantage of 
the combined warmtn, and winter safely, while the combined 
work of the two colonies in the supers results in good returns. 
In the manufacture of wax, the bees, having filled themselves 
with honey, form a cluster, and hang from the top of the hive, 
suspending themselves one to another by attaching the claws of 
the fore legs of the lowermost to the hind legs of those next 
above. They remain in this position some hours, during which 
wax is secreted, and thin flakes exude from the membrane of the 
wax pockets, upon which a bee leaves the cluster, and passes to 
the top of the hive, and there lays the foundation of the comb by 
heaping together all the lamina it has secreted, after having well 


Tose. are now many different styles of frame hives in 


kneaded it with its tongue. Other bees follow, who add to the 
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DRAWING UP A SWARM INTO 


HIVING SKEP. 


little heap of wax, till a rough piece is formed about half an inch 
long. Another set of bees now take this in hand, and form in it 
the bases of the cells. Now, large quantities of honey are con- 
sumed by bees in order to secrete wax for comb building, while 
wax production occupies the time of immense numbers of bees 
(particularly in the case of newly-hived swarms) just at the most 
busy season of the year. By the 
use of comb foundation not 
only is much valuable time 
saved to the bees, but the 
honey that would be consumed 
by them in the secretion of 
wax is stored up in the hive or 
supers, to the great increase in 
the honey yield. 

This comb foundation con- 
sists of sheets of wax em- 
bossed to the natural shape of 
the base of the cells. Sheets 
of foundation are used firmly 
fixed to the top bars of the 
frames and allowed to hang 
to within three-quarters of an 
inch of the bottom bars. This 
is very quickly worked out by 
the bees, there being sufficient 
wax on its projecting walls to 
allow the complete lengthen- 
ing out of the cells. Where 
whole sheets of foundation are 
not used, strips, about two 
inches wide, are provided to 
the under side of the top bars; 
these the bees take as a guide 
from which to work out the 
combs in a perpendicular line 
within the frames, and with- 
out this guide the combs 
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in such a way as to join 
the frames together, to the 
loss of the advantages of the 
movable comb hive system. 
The comb foundation being 
stamped by rollers which are 
accurately engraved ensures 
much more regularity of cells 
than when built naturally— Art As Be 
assisting Nature in this respect. 
The foundation used in supers 
is of a lighter colour and p\ 
thinner, and is usually fixed in 
section boxes in triangular 
pieces from the top. If the 
hive that a new swarm is 
to occupy is furnished with 
foundation, the queen is enabled 
to commence laying almost at 
once, so quickly are the cells 
worked out. 

The old queen always 
leaves the hive with the first 
swarm ; about four or five days 
before doing so, however, she 
lays eggs in royal. cells, that 
young queens may be maturing 
when the swarm leaves; fora 
short time after the departure 
of the first swarm the hive is 
without a reigning monarch. 
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unableto leavethe hive through 

stress of weather, the queens in embryo are torn from their cells 
and destroyed, as more than one queen may not occupy the same 
hive. In this way swarming is often delayed for a week or two, 
that is, until eggs are again laid in queen cells. After the 
departure of a swarm the first young queen that issues from it scell 
shows the greatest jealousy to her sisters in embryo, and tears a 
hole in the cell of each and destroys the inmates; if, however, 
it be intended that a second swarm should issue, the royal cells 
are carefully guarded by the workers, upon which the young 
queen passes about inside the hive, making a shrill piping sounds 
for about three days. On the fourth day, if the weather be 
favourable, she leaves the hive with the second swarm, upon 
which the most mature remaining princess is allowed to leave 
her cell, and take the place of her sister who has left the hive. 
This shrill piping of the young queen may be distinctly héard if 
the ear be placed near to a hive which has lately thrown off a 
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swarm. In starting a swarm in a frame-hive, the cluster of bees 
is first shaken into a hiving skep from the branch or twig on 
which it is suspended, and is then thrown on to the tops of the 
frames, and a light covering placed over, when the bees quickly 
run down into the hive and cluster on the frames. In some 
cases a cloth is spread in front of the hive, and over the alighting- 
board ; the front of the hive being raised a little to allow free 
ingress, the bees are shaken on to the cloth, when, being ina 
state of subjection, they soon draw into the hive. In order to 
make the swarm as strong as possible, the stock from which it 
issued is removed to another position, and the swarm is put in 
its place, the result being that many more bees from the parent 
hive join it. Occasionally swarms cluster in very awkward 
positions for hiving, such as on the thick branch of a tree, from 
 Aich it is impossible to shake them into the hiving skep; then it 
becomes necessary to brush them off, when a goose wing or tuft 
of dry grass is used—a brush of any kind causing much irritation, 
leading to the free use of their stings. But if the queen be 
secured in the skep with only a few workers the remainder of 
the swarm will soon leave the branch and join her; should it 
happen, however, that the queen is not secured, the bees soon 
become restless, leave the skep, and return to where they 
clustered, when, of course, the operation of hiving has again to 
be gone through. In some positions the only way of getting a 
swarm into the hiving skep is by placing it over the cluster, 
and gently driving the bees up by means of the smoker, or 
leaving them to draw up at will; but despatch in hiving is all- 
important, whatever means may be used, as there is always the 
probability of the swarm, having once clustered, again taking 
wing and becoming fugitive. 

Artificial swarming is often performed by the advanced bee- 
keeper, and is frequently of great advantage, proving a great 
saving of time at the most busy period of the whole year. For 
instance, a hive is about to cast off a swarm, when a change in 
the weather puts a stop to the whole business; or the hive 
becomes full to overflowing with bees before the queen is ready 
to accompany the swarm, the result being that countless num- 
bers of bees cluster at the mouth of the hive, spending in forced 
idleness time most valuable for honey-gathering. As soon, 
therefore, as a hive is found to be crowded, and drones are on 
the wing, an artificial swarm is made. The hive to be operated 
upon is removed from its stand and an empty hive put in its 
place. After a little smoke ‘has been injected, the stock-hive is 
opened, the combs removed one by one and examined till the 
queen is observed; when the comb she is upon is placed in the 
new hive, with as many frames of stores and brood as can be 
spared from the old stock. The gap thus made is filled up by 
drawing the frames together, while the new hive is furnished with 
a few frames of comb foundation. In taking an artificial swarm 
from a straw skep stock to put into a frame-hive the skep is 
inverted after the bees have been subdued by means of a few. 
puffs of smoke, and an empty skep is placed over it, rim to rim, 
an iron skewer being pushed through the edge of the empty 
skep into the one below at the point towards which the combs 
run. The top skep is then, by means of two strong bent wires, 
fixed like an open lid. The sides of the stock-hive are then 
rapped with the open hands sufficiently hard ‘to jar the combs 
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without breaking them away. This being continued for a few 
minutes, the bees begin to run up into the empty skep for refuge. 
Not more than half the bees are driven, and a sharp look-out is 
kept to see that the queen goes up with them. Being larger 
than the workers and having a long tapering body, she can 
usually be observed. When there is any doubt as to the queen 
having gone up into the empty skep, it is placed upon its stand 
and watched. If the bees remain quietly clustering in the skep 
it is a pretty good proof that she is with them, for should she be 
still with the old stock the driven bees would soon begin to rush 
wildly about in search of her. When these indications are 
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observed, the hive is again driven till the queen is secured, and 
if an undue number of bees have then been drawn from the 
stock-hive a portion is thrown back, while the queen is retained 
The driven bees are then shaken into a frame-hive furnished 
with comb foundation, which they soon work out, become.a 
strong colony, and, if the weather be favourable, yield surplus 
honey by the end of the season, while the old colony rear a young 
queen and soon become again strong and vigorous. Where it is 
wished to retain the driven swarm in the skep, it and the old 
skep are placed about 3ft. apart upon the old stand, that they 
may both. receive an equal number of the flying bees. 
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fact, when Mr. Gladstone was already a young man—that 

the Duchesse de Berry descended upon La Vendée, and 
tried to rally the inhabitants round the Bourbon flag. One may 
fairly say of her excursion that it was magnificent but was not 
war. Only a few hundred loyal Chouans turned up at the 
various rendezvous, and the smart soldiers of Louis Philippe, 
directed by the energetic General Dermoncourt, had- no par- 
ticular difficulty in dealing with them. Still, there was some 
fighting here and there. One fight in particular, the defence of 
the Chateau de la Pénissiére, deserves to be remembered as long 
as ever it is thought well to keep heroic deeds in mind. Let us 
try to redraw the picture of this forgotten struggle. 

First, then, of the chateau itself. It was no more and no 
less than the country house of a gentleman farmer. It consisted 
of a ground floor, a first floor, and an attic. Certain out- 
buildings, in the way of barns, stables, and granaries, adjoined 
it, but there were no other buildings of any sort in the neigh- 
bourhood. The idea that it might some day be called upon to 
stand a siege had not entered into the mind of the man who 
built it. If it was ever to be defended against an enemy, all the 
defences must be improvised; and the Chouans, to do them 
justice, had never intended to treat it asa fortress. They came 
there, forty-two of them in all, for no more desperate purpose 
than that of getting out of the rain. Some of them were soldiers 
who had served in the armies of Charles X.; some of them were 
Seminarists who had only iearnt to serve the God of Battles on 
their knees ; the rest were peasants possessed of the feudal idea 
that it was their sacred duty to fight against anyone who was 
obnoxious to the local nobility and gentry. Their immediate 
purpose was to disarm the National Guard at the neighbouring 
village of Cugan, and they only entered the Chateau de la 
Pénissitre in order to rest, and dry themselves upon’the way. 
They laid themselves down in peace and slept; but when they 
awoke, it was to find their refuge invested by Commandant 
George, with forty-five voltigeurs, and the best part of the 
agth Regiment of the Line. 

Those were the odds. On the one side forty-two Chouans, 
on the other side the best part of a regiment of the Line which 
was receiving reinforcements all day long. And the battle lasted 
from eleven o'clock in the morning until after the sun had set 
and the ways were darkened. 

“Rendez-vous, brigands!” the assailants cried, and charged, 
while the rolling of the regimental drum kept up their spirits. 

But they only got within twenty yards of the chateau, and 
no nearer. The Chouans were waiting for them at the windows 
with their blunderbusses, clumsy weapons with wide bores which 
might not carry far, but which scattered their bullets like a 
mitrailleuse when they were fired. 

_ “Vive Henri V.!” they bellowed, as they pulled the 
triggers, and their two trumpeters, one on the ground floor and 
one in an upper chamber, blew blasts of triumph on their bugles. 
And the soldiers of Louis Philippe fell back in disorder, leaving 
many dead bodies on the plain. 

Again they advanced, and again the hail of bullets drove 
them to retreat, the same shout of “ Vive Henri V.!” saluting 
them, and the same strident tones of the trumpets continuing to 
Sound insolently in their ears. Without artillery it seemed im- 
possible to take the house.. 


: was no longer ago than the year 1832—at the time, in 
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““Ce ne sont pas des hommes mais des diables que nous 
avons a combattre,” they said to one another, and looked 
sullenly at their task, so that their officers began to doubt 
whether they could trust them any further; and a pause ensued, 
a sort of false truce, in which both combatants waited, wondering 
what was to happen next. - 

‘* Not men, but devils,” said the enemy; and, of a truth, 
they had fought like devils. Yet it was also true that they were 
only men after all, and there were only forty-two of them; and 
forty-two, of whom two were only buglers, was but a poor 
garrison to hold a house against a regiment of the Line. Their 
ammunition was failing. They could not watch at all points; 
they could not be everywhere at once; and the attack had 
other resources besides potting from cover at every head that 
showed itself. And so:— . 

‘‘ Fire!” 

Sooner or later the cry is sure to be heard in any house 
where a handful of men are bidding defiance to a crowd. So it 
was heard, towards the evening, at the Chateau de la Pénissiére. 
A granary adjoining it played no part in the ‘‘scheme of defence.” 
The soldiers entered it, and thence got access to a wall of the 
garret, in which there happened to be- no windows, A mason 
helping them, they knocked a hole in the wall, unobserved by 
the garrison, and flung lighted faggots through the aperture. 
Within a few minutes, the whole of the attic floor was blazing. 

That was the obvious moment for a rush, and the soldiers 
were not slow to seize it. In the confusion they charged again, 
and battered down the doors and entered. But not to stay. 
The Chouans had only retreated to the first floor. Their 
blunderbusses belched death down the staircase, and the officers 
called back the men who tried to climb it. Other eager hands 
in the meantime were tearing up planks and piercing holes in 
the ceiling, and through these holes gleamed the grim barrels of 
the muskets. A fresh fusillade burst on the invaders, like the 
sudden rain of a shower bath. Once more they fled dismayed, 
leaving their dead behind them. And still the bugles blared 
derisively, and the roof rang with the loyal shout :— 

“Vive Henri V.!” 

None the less it was clear that the beginning of the end had 
come. The doors were forced, the windows shattered. Though 
a drizzling rain did something to check its fury, the fire burnt 
on continually above the heads of the defenders, and they had no 
water with which to fight the flames. It only remained to set 
the lower floor alight, and they would be caught like rats in a 
trap. Up ran the soldiers, therefore, bearing faggots and trusses 
of straw aloft upon their bayonets, pitched them through the 
windows, and threw torches after them. The fusillade was 
slackening for want of ammunition ; the few remaining charges 
had to be held back for the last extremity. So the plan suc- 
ceeded. The straw blazed, the champions of the Duchesse de 
Berry were caught between two fires, and the soldiers of Louis 
Philippe fell back and waited for the flames to do their work. 
The red blaze mingled luridly with the black smoke in the 
gathering darkness. Beams cracked and fell. . The whole house 
must soon fall to pieces. ri 

And so we come to the final picture of the desperate sally 
of the garrison. Sally they must, having no-alternative but to 
be burnt alive and die like rats in a hole. But even the sally 
offered no prospect of success, unless it’ were covered by 
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musketry fire from the burning house. That some might carve 
their path through the investing lines and get away, a few must 
consent to stay behind to certain and cruel death. Yet there 
was no dearth of volunteers. Eight men stepped forward, with 
M. Lévéque at their head. The other thirty-four made ready 
for the sortie. But first they prayed, falling upon their knees, 
and the droning chant of the penitential psalm floated over the 
fields in which they were to risk their lives :— 
** Miserere mei, Deus, secundum magnam misericordiam tuam. 

Et secundum multitudinem miserationum tuarum dele iniquitatem meam. 

Amplius lava me ab iniquitate mea, et a peccato meo munda me.” 

Then they were ready. The eight renewed the fusillade. 
The thirty-four came down the burning staircase, crossed the 
burning room, and burst out of the door, the buglers leading, 
and keeping well together, crossed the garden at the double, 
and waded a rivulet whose waters rose above their waists, and 
ran, and ran, and ran. 

The soldiers saw them, and poured a volley into the little 
column. Five of them fell dead—one of them a bugler, who, 
with three musket balls in his body, continued to blow his bugle 
in the agony of death. A high wall had to be scaled, and it was 
there that the leader, Emmanuel de Girardin, met his end. The 
enemy was nearer than he liked. 

‘«T don’t choose to be shot in the back,” he said, and turned 
round to face them, and to fall, with a bullet in his heart, the 
last martyr to the Legitimist-cause in France. 

But the twenty-eight who remained ran on, the darkness 
covering their escape, and took refuge with the neighbouring 
farmers, who hid them until the little civil war was over and 
there was no longer any need for hiding. 

They were safe at last. But how about the eight—the 
gallant eight who had volunteered to stay behind and hold the 
burning house? ‘Their fortunes also must be followed; and 
they cannot be traced better than in the words of their leader, 
M. Lévéque, who, by the strangest of strange hazards, came 
alive out of that burning fiery furnace. 

Expecting no further resistance, the assailants had once 
more poured into the house and climbed to the first floor. The 
Chouans were in a dark corner waiting for them. And so, 
M. Lévéque tells us in his graphic narrative : 

‘Three soldiers passed close beside us, in order to enter 
the large room, without suspecting that we were concealed in 
the recess; a fourth, less confident, tried to make sure that there 
was no one hidden there. He felt his way with his bayonet and 
pushed it past me; then he thrust. We threw ourselves on 
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the four soldiers, and they fell dead. Then we fell back up the 
staircase leading to the attic, and in so doing, looking out of 
a window we espied an officer superintending the removal of the 
dead, and the conveyance of the wounded to the ambulance, 
which had been established in the road behind the dovecots, 
One of us marked him, and he fell. Cries of ‘ Death to the 
brigands!’ were raised at the sight, and the shouts echoed up 
the staircase, which the soldiers crowded. They fired at us at 
close quarters, and then charged with the bayonet ; but a couple 
of shots from blunderbusses, loaded to the muzzle, sufficed to 
sweep the staircase clear of them. 

‘«« At this moment there were only a dozen cartridges left for 
the eight of us. The Grenadiers charged a second time, but 
again the unhappy soldiers who climbed the staircase perished. 
The cries of the dying were terrible. The captain, seeing that 
his men did not come back to him, forbade them to attempt this 
perilous passage. Then, as the fire was not burning as he 
would have wished, he ordered the house to be set alight in 
twenty places at once. All the lower part of the building became 
the prey of the flames, which hemmed us in on every side, and 
caused us the most cruel suffering. 

‘It was now nine o’clock in the evening, and this strange 
battle had lasted since midday, when Commandant George, 
hearing no more shots proceeding from the building—for the 
Royalists’ blunderbusses had burst, and they had no cartridges 
left—concluded that everything was over and that the Chouans 
were buried in the ruins.” 

He was quite right; they were buried there. But, by the 
most singular of accidents, they were buried alive and practically 
uninjured. At the moment when the house fell in, they were 
crouching in a corner which an exceptionally thick wall pro- 
tected; and they remained there for an hour, sheltered from the 
flames, which the rain was once more gradually extinguishing. 
At ten o’clock they picked their way out of their hiding-place, 
found a ladder which their assailants had left there, and 
descending by it, made their escape in the darkness, crossing 
a field on which they counted 250 dead bodies of the soldiers of 
the Line. 

According to the official account given in the Montteur :-— 

“The castle was set on fire, and all the garrison, 
except a few who escaped in a sortie, were either burned or 
bayoneted.” 

‘But this, like so many official accounts, was not quite true, 
for, as we know, M. Lévéque,who was reported to have perished 
in the conflagration, lived to tell the story of his escape! 
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~"“* former article under 

S this heading it has “© been pointed out that it is a 
heading that leads to some misapprehension—possibly 

to some disappointment. There was a notion suggested that it 
meant a pony farm in the Shetlands, which conjured up visions 
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MONSIEUR, MADAME, ET BEBE. Copyright 


of very beautiful places, as described in Sir Walter Scott’s 
“‘ Pirate "—sea cliffs, droves of wild ponies, a general breezy 
and salty air of wild ruggedness. Unfortunately, it does not 
mean—at least in its lack of grammar or hyphen, or whatever 
was wanted in order to make its meaning clear, it did not 
intend to mean—a pony farm in the Shetlands, but a farm for 
Shetland ponies anywhere, and, as it happened in this instance, 
rather far away from Shetland—in Kent. Fortunately no lack 
of grammar in the description makes the pictures of the quaint 
little ponies any less delightful. 

It is not easy to conceive a more charming group than 
this of Monstzur, MApaMgE, ET BEBE of the Shetlands. Prince 
of Thule is the high-sounding name and title of the father; 
Jane, the simple and domestic 
name of the mother; and the 
bébé is as yet unchristened. 
All three are in their native and 
natural wintry raggedness of 
coat and mane that we have 
missed in some of the specimens 
shown in the former article. 
The protecting way in which 
the mother’s nose is poked 
over the baby’s back, and the 
squarely-planted attitude of 
the father, as if to be ready 
for attack if the camera 
developed any aggressive 
symptoms, is all very signifi- 
cant and full of interest. 

It is rather singular that 
the shaggy little ponies keep 
their shagginess as they do in 
the milder climate to which 
they have been brought. Pos- 
sibly it is the soil, or possibly 
the climate, of the Shetlands’ 
that is conducive to the growth 
of a very soft quality of hair 
or wool on sheep and ponies. 
Hair is very much a matter of 
feeding and of soil sometimes, 
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as witness the experiments that 
have been made in Australia 
jn transporting the wool-bear- 
ing sheep to the northern— 
limestone—region. In all cases, 
after a few generations, the 
wool has become thin, wiry, 
and hair-like, and the sheep 
has become a great bony fellow 
with small mutton on him. 
These Sheities, so far as 
experiment has been made 
with them, are keeping their 
qualities. They are still woolly 
and tangly—in winter, that is 
to say—like their forebears. 
It will be interesting to see 
whether these characteristics 
will endure after a generation 
or two of changed conditions. 
Extraordinarily disreputable 
and beggar-like do these Saet- 
land things (it is as true of the 
sheep as of the ponies) look at 
the moment that they are shed- 
ding their coats, when part of 
the coat has come off, in great 
patches, and other parts of the 
old coat are still sticking— 
only half-sticking—on. This (@22UG@E 

second picture, of some YouNG 

Ponies, shows alittle of this CC. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 

condition, but only a little. 

The small, black fellow on the proper right seems to have cast 
a portion of his coat on the off shoulder and fore arm, and an 
occasional patch has come off the coat of the light-coloured 
pony inthe centre. This picture shows very well the raggedness 
of the small black pony’s coat—almost like the corded coat of 
certain breeds of poodles. 

It is marvellous how much of the characteristic quaintness 
depends on the tangled and overhanging forelock. Take this 
away, and the queer, fierce look of the eyes peering through it is 
lost at once. It is more the forelock’s tangle than the length of 
mane or tail or coat that gives the ponies their wildness of 
aspect and suggésts the corries and the sea-coasts of the 
Shetland Islands. 

All this matter of the aspect of the ponies is one that 
concerns the stranger and the amateur more than the professional 
breeder, who is occupied with more serious things. The Ladies 
Dorothea and Estella Hope, who keep the pony farm in Kent 
that we are speaking of, are thoroughly business-like in all their 
methods, and well up to their work, shirking no practical detail 
of it. It is only thus that as much success as they have had is to 
be commanded. They have got the best ponies that could be 
procured—generally from Lord Londonderry’s herd—and have 
then given them the best attention that science or affection could 
suggest. They have no belief in leaving things to be looked after 
by someone else. Every detail of the management is directly 
under their control and at their fingers’ ends. These are the 
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methods by which men, or women, win battles, and prizes at 
shows. Genius is an infinite capacity for taking pains. 

Pony breeding is the first and main object of this 
establishment; but still, having some land, and living in 
the country, it is inevitable that one must have some cows 
to supply the table with home-produced milk and cream and 
butter; and, to be in keeping with the ponies—perhaps 
to make them feel at home—there are some Shetland cattle. 
The third picture shows A SHETLAND Cow on this farm. 
But the owners do not seem to find the cattle from the 
Shetlands altogether sufficient for the dairy purposes, and 
they have also a little herd of Jersey Cows, which, like the 
ponies, are of the very best, and with some of which these ladies 
have taken prizes. 

This farm, of the Ladies Estella and Dorothea Hope, is not 
far from Orchardmains, where Lord Arthur Cecil and his brother 
have also a horse-breeding establishment on just a little different 
scale. . 
The creatures that the brothers ptincipally devote them- 
selves to are Clydesdales, and with the greatest success. 
But the difference in all the surroundings that one feels in going 
from the one farm to the other is quite remarkable. It is like a 
jump out of Liliput into Brobdingnag—whereas, evenGulliver came 
home, if our memory serves us right, and had a rest between his 
voyages, to let the effect of the one experience wear off before he 
was hurried to its opposite. But the methods on both farms— 
the Liliput and the Brobding- 
nag—are identical in principle. 
None but the best stock is kept, 
personal interest is taken in 
every least detail, and the best 
of everything is given to the 
best possible stock. ‘On ne 
fait pas d’omelettes sans casser 
des ceufs”’ might serve for the 
motto of each establishment 
alike. 

It appears that these ladies 
are likely to move from their 
present place at Hildenborough 
in search for more room—more 
land. One cannot say but that 
even the Sheltie ponies may be 
grateful for the richer pasture 
that the fertile land of Kent 
gives them—a pasture that 
must compare pleasantly with 
the scanty grasses of the Shet- 
land Islés,on which their ances- 
tors were nurtured; but one 
might suggest that there is a 
tract of land not so far from 
Hildenborough itself on which 
the commoners run many a 
ragged-looking pony—a tract 
that has many of the character- 
Copyright. istics, the heather, the bracken, 
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the wildness, ot the Shetlands 
themselves — that originally 
great forest of Anderida, now 
narrowed down to the limits 
(sufficiently wide still) of Ash- 
down, in Sussex. It lies in 
Sussex mainly, but it runs to 
the very borders of Kent, and 
it needs only to take a farm 
with “forest rights” to give 
the tenant grazing for as many 
Shelties, or other stock, as this 
farm will carry during the 
winter months. And it is a 
land that might remind the 
Shelties, distantly, of their dis- 
tant homes. 


‘*Petered Out.’”’ 


BRIGHT sun shining from a 
A cloudless sky on a boat con- 
taining myself, setter, and 
spaniel, with guns, cartridges, etc., in 
the stern, and my friend Hal sturdily 
rowing us down the lake to our 
shooting grounds. He had _ only 
recently joined me after a prolonged 
big game hunting expedition in the 
Sawtooth Mountains, in Idaho, and, 
according to an agreement made at 
the Hotel del Monte, in California, I 
had ridden 100 miles to meet him at 
Sisson, in Northern California, on his  C. Reid, Wishaw, N.P. 
return from Idaho; and so we are 
now on Lake Ewauna, a natural reservoir of the Klamath River, in Oregon, on 
our first day’s duck-shooting together. It does not take Hal long to bring our 
boat to where we have to leave it; we are soon ashore, with our guns, dogs, 
and cartridges, and the boat carefully drawn up on the wind-broken rushes. 
My friend, new to the country, takes the south and better course for sport, 
whilst I decide to work right across the swamp, on whose side we have landed, 
in an easterly direction for firm ground. 

At first walking is easy—storm-bent vegetation gives a firm foothold—but 
in a few moments open ponds appear in the swamp, and Hal, who is quickly 
diverging from me, already has had several shots, sending some ducks in my 
direction, though out of shot. At last two mallard come. swinging past behind" 
me—a rapid turn, but too late. My two barrels crack ffuitlessly, and a slight 
film of smokeless powder is all that remains of my having fired at all. 
Immediately afterwards a couple of teal come swinging past, right in front. 
The right from my Holland tumbles the leader over, but here again the left is 
unproductive. Jim, the best spaniel I have ever shot over, brings my first teal 
of the day, and as there does not seem any likelihood of getting another shot here, 
I go on again, forcing my way through the gum:like consistency of mud which 
covers the bottom of the ponds in this swamp. I again come to rushes, which 
afford a welcome cover and rest. Here, for a few minutes, sport is excellent, 
as flock after flock of duck, now thoroughly alarmed by our firing, fly over my 
natural blind. Invisible to them until nearly over me, they are rudely awakened 
to the fact of man being in evidence by a well-directed charge of chilled fives. 
I soon have mallard and teal lying all round me, and Jim, excited by such 
good sport and unable to yet a wounded mallard which has buried itself in a bunch 
of reeds, impenetrable to him, absolutely fills:the: welkin with his short yaps. I, 
however, soon get them all retrieved, and move-on to the next pond, Here 
my good luck still holds good, and I continue my eastward march, picking up a 
duck here and there, till a sudden conviction forces itself on me that it is either 
time for me to retrace my steps or else continue onward to the land and have 
an easy walk home on firm ground. The latter course I ought to have taken, 
but thinking of Hal, new to the country, and of our agreement to meet at the 
boat at dusk, causes me to decide on the former. 

Already tired by continuous walking up to my knees in heavy mud, I 
immediately begin to retrace my steps. The sun is already sinking low in the 
wintry sky as slowly I plod homeward, the excitement of a passing shot 
momentarily buoying up my flagging spirits. Once more I come to the spot 
where I remember earlier in the day luck befriended me. The sun has now 
set, and a quick darkness is already covering everything with its gloomy pall. 
How fast and thick the duck are now returning to their feeding grounds, as teal, 
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Some Flightless Bi 


N a former article a slight sketch was given of the tui, or 
parson-bird, of New Zealand—a bright, lively creature, 
flitting from tree to tree, making the bush ring with its 

beautiful notes and eloquent discourse. But we must now 
descend to the lower orders of the bird-world to examine the 
character and habits of sone grostesque, fantastic forms—prowl- 
ing, earth-bound spirits of the night, insolent thieves, and “ weird 
sisters.””. A bird which has laid an egg one-quarter of its own 
weight, and sometimes nearly as big as itself, must feel tolerably 
exhausted. Such is the kiwi, or apteryx, as it is termed by 
naturalists. One is therefore not surprised to learn that, after 
so great an effort, the lady calls upon her husband to undertake 
the rest of the business, to which call he most gallantly responds, 
and hatches the eggs. Not only the male kiwi, but the males 
of other wingless birds hatch the eggs. The egg-shells of the 
extinct moa of New Zealand have been found among the bones 
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mallard, widgeon, followed by a large band of geese, whose harsh ‘‘hoak, honk,” 
reveal them as being within easy shot, pass over me in an endless string. But 
in the Stygian darkness which now reigns they are unseen, and, of course, are 
left alone. As already my load of ducks is falling very heavy on my tired 
shoulders, again summoning my quickly-failing energies, I drain the last 
whisky in my flask and prepare for my walk to the boat. Darkness now 
reigns supreme. Blasts of frozen air come whistling over the swamp, chilling 
one to one’s bones. <A shout is borne on the wind, quickly responded to by 
myself. How far I am from the boat I only can conjecture. Again I hear a 
voice, now more distinctly, ‘*‘ Are you coming home, or shall Ireturn?” These 
words fall on me with a great shock—worn out, wet through up to my waist, 
my waders half full of icy water, and every other place where I am wet already 
stiffening with the increasing frost. Poor Jim, frightfully handicapped by his 
long coat holding the mud, is perfectly done up. So the idea of being deserted, 
and perhaps having to spend the greater part of the night resting in a bed of 
tules, with the scanty warmth to be got out of setting fire to the ones surround- 
ing one, causes me to hastily shout out, ‘* Wait, I am coming,” and fire two 
shots. He responds in frontier style, and I see a flash and hear the report of 
his shot shortly afterwards. This acts as a guide, and I walk towards where I 
think he is, a few steps at a time, and then a brief rest, as exhaustion overtakes 
me. At last I come to a large bed of wind-beaten tules, on which I fall back 
perfectly exhausted, my heart beating very intermittently, throat parched, and 
an unquenchable thirst, with nothing save stagnant, muddy water with which to 
appease it. Again the voice comes, ‘Shall I return, or are you coming 2” "Too 
enfeebled to force my way through a perfect labyrinth of broken rushes any more, 
I reply, ‘‘ Come to me, I have petered out.” At last he comes up to me ; gladly 
I clutch his coat, as he draws me along his well-beaten trail; a few rests, 
and we at last reach the boat. Quickly getting aboard, we are off for our brief 
row home. Directly I am away from the muddy shore I drink pint after pint 
of none too pure water. At the landing we are met by Hal, who it appears 
returned earlier in the afternoon, with several other friends. But being too 
exhausted to tell my story, I quickly make my way home, where a change and 
a warm tub refresh me considerably, and, after a good supper, I hear their 
story. How Hal, returning early in the afternoon with another party, left 
Tiffany in his place in charge of our boat, who himself was preparing to leave 
when he heard my shouts, and, thinking I was in need of help, started in my 
direction. The first step in the darkness landed him neck-deep in an unseen 
ditch, but extricating himself from this, he forced a path through the tules in the 
direction in which he thought I was, until] he at last came on me lying exhausted 
in the tules; and now all is told. C. DE ROZEL. 


rds of New Zealand. 


of the ma’e, seeming to point to a similar habit of that bird. 
New Zealand was remarkable for its wingless birds, which 
seem to have taken the place there of the mammals in other 
parts of the old world.. It is believed that there never was a 
mammal indigenous to New Zealand. Even the bush-rat 1s 
said to have been brought there by the Maoris, and it is certain 
that it was the cnly mammal when Captain Cook introduced 
pigs in 1770. These pigs multiplied to a marvellous extent, the 
fern root and berries supplying them with ample food, while the 
Maoris found in the pig that nourisliment which the extinction 
of the moa had deprived them of. In the interval between the 
extinction of the moa and the introduction of the pig the noble 
savage fed on eels, sea-fish, and molluscs, fern root, sweet 
potatoes, and baked babies. No doubt the missionaries did much 
towards suppressing cannibalism, but the marvellous fertility of 
the pig helped them a good deal. What a community of flightless 
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pirds it must have been; for, besides the kiwis, there were 
great towering moas aft. high, little wekas, or wood-hens, no 
bigger than our domestic fowls, and numerous species of each 
kind. There were moas tall and slender, moas squat and 
massive, moas with neck bones like horses’ and leg bones con- 
taining marrow— they have all been named and classified. It is 
not so long since they became extinct, for thousands of their 
bones have been found, as well as many of their huge eggs. In 
some cases the bones have been found alongside those of birds 
and fish round the old Maori ovens. One moa head was found 
entire, with skin and feathers attached. Captain Hutton thinks 
that the moa became extinct in the north island about 500 years 
ago, and in the south island some 309 or 400 years ago. It is 
not unlikely that the Maoris ate them all up. They made a 
special expedition on one occasion to the Chatham Islands for 
the express purpose of eating all the inhabitants, having heard 
they were plump and peaceful. Seeing then that the Maoris 
exterminated these islanders, why should we suppose they would 
spare the moa, a heavy, clumsy bird with a small brain, a stupid, 
sluggish disposition, and without the vestige of a wing? 

To return to the kiwi—why should it have its nostrils at 
the extreme tip of its long beak ? No other bird is so formed, and 
what means the tough leathery skin like that of an animal? 
When we look at that wingless ball of a body, those hair-like 
feathers—-cat’s whiskers—and picture the bird grubbing and 
sniffing about with a sort of hedgehog disposition, we wonder if 
itcan be a bird we have before us ; or is it some relic of a bygone 
age, the survivor of a wrecked continent left to puzzle too curious 
sons of Adam? The hen kiwi digs the hole in which the eggs 
(generally two) are laid; when she has completed her task she 
leaves her first love to look after the home, and seeks another 
mate, Nature pronouncing ‘a decree nisi, with custody.” Her 
egg may be 4?in. by 3in., and weigh nearly a pound—a truly 
alarming size for such a small bird. Occasionally the egg is so 
large that the bird cannot lay it at all, when she dies miserably ; 
she suffers much discomfort even when the egg is of reasonable 
size (1.e., reasonable for a kiwi), waddling about awkwardly for 
days before she can lay it. Considerate Nature, however, 
provides madame with a natural cache miséve in her long feathers. 

It is a most peculiar and interesting sight to see a 
kiwi reposing, and one dfficult to describe; the neck and 
head are drawn back while the bird squats upon _ its 
“hams,” the effect being a bag of feathers with a beak, and 
reminding one of some disreputable old bar loafer, hands in 
trouser pockets, snoozing outside his favourite house of call. 
The three kiwis shown in the illustration below are searching for 
insects in some hollow stumps of the cabbage palm, the group 
showing the grotesque appearance of the bird even in his sober 
momen'‘s. 

‘Lhe learned tell us that the flightless birds lost the use of 
their wings by not using them, this disgraceful indolence having 
continued through countless ages ; though the kiwi has a pair of 
rudimentary wings—if a member which has dwindled can be 
called rudimentary !—not a trace has been found of moa wings. 
But be all this as it may, symmetry is studied by architects and 
artists; men even build blind windows into a house, why should 
not Nature give these apparently useless wings to a bird? 
Another interesting flightless bird is the wood-hen or weka. He 
appears in the illustration as AN ImpuDENT Tuier, and such he 
truly is. The weka is of the rail tribe ; the wings are developed, 
but are not strong enough for flight, the bird running like a rat— 
fluttering, but unable to rise. The nest is made in a burrow dug by 
the bird. . In character, the weka is of predatory habits, voracious 
appetite, pugnacious, and most impudent, in some waysresembling 
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AN IMPUDENT THIEF. 


the European magpie; though loving the dark and dull days, the 
bird is not wholly a night bird. Nothing comes amiss to him, 
whether eatable or otherwise ; he will creep into a camp as soon 
as pitched, and steal forks, spoons, knives, slippers, caps, tin 
mugs, meerschaums, to say nothing of eatables ; a weka scuttling 
off with an empty sardine tin in its beak is a sight to see, and the 
bird is so bold and tame that it can be easily knocked over with 
a stick. As for eatables, well, literally, it will eat anything— 
rats, birds, insects, eggs, crabs, mussels, and even a dead human 
body, and it may be eaten itself-——accent on the ‘ may.” 

The authorities are not decided as to the use of the small 
sharp spur on the last joint of the wing, but a very unpleasant 
scratch can be inflicted by it. A most pugnacious bird is our 
friend the weka; he will fight to the death. Sir Walter Buller 
says that he will even attack furiously his own image in a 
mirror, though he thereby suffer damage himself. During the 
day this bird generally hides in hollows and roots of trees, 
arranging always to have a back door as well as a front, so that 
if an enemy comes to either front or back he can slip out the 
other way, which he does with great alacrity ; his cleverness in 
dodging the enemy would do credit to a London thief. The 
weka is apparently very fond of fun; a pair may be szen 
stealing out at twilight to some secluded spot, where they will 
commence waltzing, spinning round, darting in this direction 
or in that, hopping, skipping, prancing, bowing, fluttering, turn- 
ing somersaults; but what for? It is possible they may be 
after flies, or just flirting, but it looks like sheer fooling. . These 
weka games recall. W..S.. Gilbert’s enterprising burglar, 
who when not occupied in crime had a capacity for innocent 
enjoyment equal to that of any honest man. 

A surprising discovery was made when amonz the bones 
of the moa were found those of a huge extinct. eagle, 
many times larger than the golden eagle, and which is sup- 
posed to have followed the flocks of moa, and 
to have lived on their young and on the weak 
and failing of the flock. It has been suggested 
that this great bird is the “‘roc”’ of * Sinbad 
the Sailor,” for, indeed, it must have been quite 
equal to tackling a man; the claws which have 
been found are almost as big as those of a lion. 
Other flightless birds have left their bones. in 
New Zealand—a gigantic goose; also a monster 
penguin—and we have still a climbing parrot 
that has wings but cannot fly, preferring to 
clamber about .the trees, and that by night. 
What then do these weird creatures all suggest ? 
Are they not the dark background to show up 
the picture, the villain of the play to make the 
hero and heroine interesting, the contrast which 
brightens the beauty of the glories of Nature? 
If there were no night, how could we appreciate 
the day? Ifthe villain repented even in the last 
act, how uninteresting the hero and heroine 
would become! But the weka cannot reform 
—the bare idea is too ludicrous, he must remain 
a thief, while the kiwi continues to grub and 





TMare.t sniff till the curtain is rung down upon the 


end of the play, for such are their appointed 
parts. HucuH L. MacHeELt. 
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ANY fair gardens adorn the country around Leatherhead, 
gardens of historic interest and beautiful design, but 
few possess greater charm than Downside. Mr. Tate 

loves flowers for their own sake, and in the course of ten years 
at Downside has made a garden of exceeding interest, adding 
greatly to the extent of the grounds for the purpose of creating 
effects and schemes of colour. The writer’s first visit to Down- 
side was paid when a famous collection of rare orchids filled the 
glass houses and the flowers of the open garden were scarcely 
considered ; but things have changed. The air is sweet with the 
fragrance of a thousand roses spread out upon the sloping garden 
leading from the drive to the background of conifers and other 
shrubs, which provide shelter and deep colouring to the 
surroundings. It is, indeed, a garden of slopes and glorious 
views. There are no wearisome effects from the constant 
repetition of one flower or set pattern of bedding plants, and if 
from the entrance to the house the eye wanders over a panorama 
of roses, changing in shade of colour as the summer passes into 
autumn, no sense of monotony oppresses the visitor. There is, 
indeed, splendid variety. Mr. Tate loves good English gardening, 
and is not wrapt up in rare exotics which invite one from the air 
and sunshine into close houses to see their beauty. His rose 
garden, formed by himself over several years, provides an 
interesting study of rose life, the bold grouping of individual 


varieties and free planting of many types having the desired 
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effect of maintaining throughout the season a succession of 
flowers in an open-air garden. From the house gentle grass 
slopes lead to the roses, which at the time of our visit, one sultry 
July afternoon, were in richest dress, made gayer by the golden 
yews here and there, while upon the grass by the drive over- 
looking the garden a row of these bright-leaved shrubs increased 
the colour picture without blurred or blotchy results. 

Our readers can well understand that it is impossible— 
and it would be very dull—in a brief article to enumerate all the 
beautiful varieties which cast their fragrance to the winds in this, 
an essentially rose garden. Arches placed at intervals are 
covered with blossom; here the white or rosy blush Myrianthes 
renoncule festooning the arch with its flowery billows, there the 
brilliant Crimson Rambler thrown into rich relief by the shrubs 
behind, the shafts of light from the setting sun deepening the 
crimson glow. Roses are everywhere, and in delightful variety, 
those of what one may call the exhibition type being kept 
towards the upper half of the garden, whilst in the lower 
division old-fashioned and single kinds, welcome for their grace 
and beauty, are seen in profusion. 

Visitors to the great rose shows know that Mr. Tate 
is a leader in the world of flowers, and his flowers have 
this -year scored many successes. Groups of maiden and half 
standard plants in other parts of the garden are nurseries for the 
exhibition flowers, and on every hand evidence exists that this is 
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Copyright A VIEW ACROSS THE VALE. 


truly a garden in which the roses are grown from their infancy 
in the same place. : 

Climbers, old and new, run riot over arch and pillar ; here the 
charming Aimée Vibert, clothed in purest white, with Reve d’Or, 
Gloire de Dijon, and its relative, Bouquet d'Or, in happy associa- 
tion. Alister Stella Gray, daintily coloured and as graceful as 
Maréchal Niel itself, was flowering gaily in the more sheltered 
corner where winter frosts play less mischief. Mr. Tate, how- 
ever, is always prepared, in the event of severe weather, to protect 
the more delicate tea and noisette roses, such as this Alister 
Stella Gray, by covering them entirely with a screen, which can 
be opened on the most favourable side as weather conditions 
suggest, hence avoiding that close covering which means loss of 
true hardiness. Coddling, of course, promotes tenderness of consti- 
sation, which is undesirable in the interests of true gardening. 
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; There is a fine collection of polyantha and single roses here, 
in one bed the Rosa lucida being smothered with its rich rose- 
pink flowers, heightened by the glossy-green, abundant leaves. 
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Flower gardeners lose much by ignoring the species of roses that 
gladden the hills and valleys of other countries—roses as precious 
as the daintiest tea raised by man. This group of Rosa, lucida 
was refreshing, and when autumn tints the woodland with colour, 
it turns the leafage of this rose to rich browns and crimsons, and 
glowing beds succeed the blossom, The big intense crimson 
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flowers of Bardou Job were 
a revelation cf colour, a cop. 
trast indeed to those of the 
exquisite Rosa macrantha, as 
beautiful perhaps as any kind 
in our gardens, its large flowers 
almost hiding in their profu. 
sion the wealth of foliage, 
What delicacy of colour too !— 
finest white touched with rose 
at the petals’ edge, and a tuft 
of stamens. R. Pissardi and 
many other species might be 
also named, if we were not 
afraid of mentioning names to 
weary our readers. 

There is one class of rose 
which must not be forgotten in 
this bright and fragrant gar. 
den—the polyanthas—which 
Mr. Tate knows how to plant 
well. One large bed is com- 
posed ‘of the variety Anne 
Marie de Montravel. Wehave 
never seen a more beautiful 
mass of this variety in either 
nursery or private garden, the 
plants not 2ft. in height, and 
mounds of blosso n as white as 
driven snow. Looking across 
the rose garden from the ter- 
race, one might suppose some 
fine white China asters had 
been grouped with the roses, 
but the plants are polyanthas 
in the fulness of their flower- 
ing. Near this effective bed is 
another variety of the same 
race, named Perle d’Or, the 
flowers like iittle rosettes of 
apricot colouring, whilst the 
colony of Etoile d'Or is as 
pleasing in colour and grace. 

Every bed reveals some 
interesting and rare rose, and 
old favourites are in happiest 
surroundings, the fragrant La 
France bearing flowers so 
large and beautiful in their 
satiny rose colouring, that one 
wonders why such a glorious 
creation should ever suffer neg- 
lect. There the tender rose- 
edged petals of the tea, Mme. 
de Watteville, are a delight, 
and placed amongst a host of 
cherished favourites — Anne 
Ollivier, Edith Gifford, 
Comtesse de Nadaillac, and 
varieties of the same race. 

When writing of Mr. 
Robert MHarrison’s. roses at 
Shiplake Court, we alluded to 
the vast change that has spread 
over English gardens of recent 
years. 

At Downside the queen 
of flowers enters boldly into 
the domain of summer bedders 
and half-exotics, thrusting them 
into the background, where the 
variety they offer is welcome 
and restrained. Mr. Tate 
values as priceless treasures 
the tea-scented roses, which 
fill many beds ‘in his garden, 
and are :grown, . too, in many 
ways.: No. flower is more 
delicately coloured and scented 
than this hybrid rose, or con- 
tinues over a longer season to 
dispense its welcome gifts. 

We must now leave the 
rose garden, and walk to the 
left of the house, where the 
ground still rises.. From the 
fine croquet court the view 
stretches over wooded Surrey 
hills, dipping into leafy vi sles, 
and rising again to bring the 
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soft outlines against the sky. On every side the beautiful Surrey 
scenery is spread out, and as the summer afternoon wanes, a 
veil of misty blue seems to settle over the distant hills and 
deepen the colour of the flowers around. In this natural setting 
the hill garden and mixed border; gain in effect and beauty. 
From the croquet court gentle grass slopes lead to a charming 
border, backed with spruce, fir, yew, golden and otherwise, 
and a variety of interesting shrubs. No less than 14,000 
shrubs have been planted in this hill garden by Mr. Tate, bold 
groups having been formed on the outskirts of the grassy slop2s 
and in the shrubbery belt behind the border. 

The border is charmingly arranged, a soft cloud of colour 
rising from the mass of perennials and annuals in bloom, poppies, 
larkspurs, lilies, and the blue-green sea hollies forming them- 
selves into vigorous colonies. Following the formation of the 
ground, it dips into the vale, and the winding flower border is 
lost to view. This border is not the least pleasant feature in a 
very pleasant garden, and the reason is that the plants are 
grouped well, not muddled up without reason, a spotty, unhappy 
effect too often seen where the planter has little artistic percep- 
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‘©The Dull Miss Archinard ” is distinctly the best. -It is by Anne 

i Douglas Sedgwick, and it is published by Mr. William Heinemann. 
Whether the author has perpetrated other works I know not; from internal 
evidence I am disposed to think that this is, if not a first venture, at any rate an 
early one, and that the writer will gather strength and intensity as she proceeds. 
Be that as it may, the dull Miss Archinard, who, by the way, is a very 
charming girl, and not dull at all, has given great satisfaction to me, and will 
doubtless give in measure more abundant to others who are not compelled to 
read quite so much fiction, or to regard it with a critical eye. To be plain, 
it is a well-planned, well-written story of the lives of men and women who 
seem to be intensely real and human; it contains a great number of clever 
sayings, it shows close knowledge of human nattire, and it is magneticaily 
attractive of sympathy. From the moment when the reader encounters Peter 
Odd fishing, standing ‘‘ knee-deep in a placid bend of the stream, whipping 
the water deftly, his eyes peacefully intent on the floating fly, his mind in the 
musing impersonal mood of fisherman reverie,” interest is aroused—that is on 
the first page, and the interest never grows weaker until the last page, where 
Peter and Hilda Archinard come together at last. Many things have to 
happen inthe meanwhile, for at the outset Peter, besides being a country squire, 
is a married man, and Hilda Archinard—the daughter of an extravagant 
captain and a spoiled invalid mother, and quite eclipsed by her brilliant and 


() F the three novels which lie before me, a!l are well worth reading, but 


dashing sister, Kate—is a little girl. It is in making the necessary things happen, 
and in collecting a gallery of striking portraits, that the author’s art is shown. 
First of the portraits. There is Peter, a country squire, but literary ; 


there is his wife, Alicia, very beautiful and very silly. Mrs. Odd 
was almost unintelligibly beautiful; she is described in language almost 
beyond my poor male comprehension. One can realise more or less the 
red-brown glory of her hair, the elegant figure, the slender hands and polished 
finger-nails, ‘‘ the scarlet splendour of her hair” ; but ‘‘ big wine-coloured eyes” 
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tion. A broad sweep of velvety turf creeps up to the margin, 
and throws into relief the flower colouring with the interesting 
shrub masses in the background. Near the croquet court, on 
the uplands, so to say, Mr. Tate is forming an orchard garden, 
which will in time add greatly to the attractions of Downside, 
and near by is a shrubbery group with deep blue larkspurs in 
front to gain in richness of colouring. 

Around the pillars of the verandah facing the tennis 
court, the Longworth Rambler rose ertwines its crimson 
flower-laden shoots, and Dutch honeysuckles fill the air 
with sweet fragrance. The winter garden, too, must be 
remembered, and the beautiful draping of the variegated Cobaa 
scandens, which hangs its bright-coloured trails from pillar and 
girder. 

Bamboos thrive upon the lawn, and suggest that in other 
gardens this beautiful race could be planted without fear of 
frosts. The tall leafy stems sway pleasantly in the summer 
wind, and are refreshing in colour through the winter, heightening 
the effect of golden yew and other conifers, which, as in many 
Surrey gardens, are happy here. 


are a little puzzling. What wine? Pale sherry? Surely too thin a yellow for 
beauty. Champagne? Sparkling, but not the right colour for eyes. Claret or 
port? Neither will quite fit. One is driven to brown sherry, which does not 
sound romantic ; but one realises her beauty, which is the main thing, for she 
makes little difference to the main story. Then there is Captain Archinard, a 
selfish, undignified spendthrift, and his wife, ‘‘ very pretty, very lazy, very 
selfish,” and the most exacting invalid ever known. Last, but by no means 
least, come his daughters Kate and Hilda, the former of flashing brilliance, the 
pride of the family, but selfish to the backbone; the latter, a girl of perfect 
beauty of mind and body, and in the painting of her portrait in many scenes the 
ex-ellence of the book is found. There is a pretty enough prologue, but the 
story does not begin to move until the Archinards have been compelled to move 
from their pretty house at Altersley, with its hunting and associated pleasures, to 
Paris. There Odd, who in the meanwhile has lost his wife, and has been in 
iarliament, and has made a literary sensation with his ‘* Dialogues,” encounters 
them. First he meets Katherine, not beautiful, but charming, humorous, 
cynical, clever, in a ‘* nasturtium velvet gown,” then Mrs. Archinard in ‘ lace- 
frilled recumbency,” and with ‘the air of passive long-suffering that- went with so 
much appreciation of her own merits and other people’s deficiencies.” He 
eacounters also the Captain, ready to take presents of a hundred pounds, and, 
last of all, Hilda, It is long before he understands Hilda and learns to know 
tiat by her uncommon skill in painting, by persistent overwork, by unutterable 
devotion and self-sacrifice, she keeps up the whole Archinard establishment 
and nurses her mother also. le is misled too into the belief that she is 
affianced to Lord Allan Hope, whereas in fact she refuses him. It is in this 
state of misunderstanding that Peter becomes engaged to Katherine, and Hilda’s 
refusal of Allan Hope begins to enlighten him as to the mistake he has made. 
Then comes a ball, which Hilda is persuaded to go to, and many waltzes 
between Hilda and Peter ; and in a day or two Katherine, more amused than 
jealous—for she does not care a straw about Peter personally—announces her 
intention of going to England on a visit. Peter also quits Paris, fearing his 
growing love for Hilda, but returns a little before Katherine.. A casual meeting 
with Hilda, very shabby and careworn, and the discovery that she has been 
garde-malad’, houszmaid and bread-winner, that she has paid even Katherine’s 
dressmaker, and an insult offered to her by a vulgar creature, break down the 
reserve that lay between them, and they declare their love. Enter upon the 
scene of declarat'on Katherine, who in England has become engaged to Lord 
Allan Hope, and means to break faith with Peter. She had not hoped for so 
easy an opportunity, and the scene of unlovely dialogue which follows is 
exceedingly clever. Such is the thread of the story ; but to relate it gives no 
idea of the charm of Hilda Archinard’s 
character. Her beauty, her devotion, 
her purity of spirit, her demure gaiety, 
her self-sacrifice, her agonies of self- 
reproach when she believes herself to 
have done wrong, must be followed in 
the original before they can be under- 
stood. The book, indeed, is interest- 
ing, and free from all b'emishes save 
one, which is : a’ tendency ° towards 
hyperbolical and magniloquent phrase ; 
time will cure that. 

‘* Beatrix Infelix, a’ Summer 
Tragedy in Rome,” by Dora Green- 
well McChesney (John Lane), is a 
book to read when the depression of 
November fog is in the air; it .is far 
too sad for sunny days when grouse 
dash over the moorland, and _part- 
r.dges come sweeping down. wind, 
and yachts glide before the breeze. 
Beatrix, with her sense of incom- 
pleteness, with her hard mother who 
desires to force her into a~ loveless 
marriage, with her des,ondent feeling 
that she is the child of: hate, is, how- 
ever, an interesting ifsomewhat morbid 
study, and the manner of telling the 
story is distinctly artistic. . One com- 
plaint only need be made... There is 
about this book a little ‘too much 
guide-book and ancient ‘history. It 
is not meant that Miss McChesney 
has been guilty of plagiarism, but that 
she tells us more of Rome and its 
antiquities than is to be borne in the 
Copyright — course of a short novel, 














In a very different and far more cheery mood does Mrs. B. M. Croker 
approach the reader. She has written at least a round dozen of sound and 
readable stories, and her “‘ Peggy of the Bartons ” (Methuen) will certainly not 
diminish her reputation. It is a simple story enough of a girl who fell in love 
with a scamp, one of two officers who went a-fishing in Sandshire and was 
married to him and was deserted by him. She has struggles, then, for her 
livelihood ; but she has luck also; for the obvious intention of destiny is that she 
should be married in due course to the other officer of the two who went a-fishing, 
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**Men are the biggest idiots in the world, except horses and other men. 

And women know it.”—/rom the reflectious of Hornsilver Smith. 
URING the next few days I found Daddy a more than 
1) merely ornamental parent. As long as there was 
anything actually and actively going on, Hornsilver 
Smith’s conversation consisted of general and instructive remarks, 
and I enjoyed it; I do not object to having my mind improved 
if | do not know that the process is going on. But when ranch 
topics were not to the fore, the conversation invariably took a 
personal turn —unless there was a third person present. The result 
was that | felt a constant need for Daddy’s society, which pleased 
him greatly ; indeed, he seemed to construe it into a willingness 
to reconsider the question of our living in the cow country. 

“Daughter, Hornsilver Smith tells me that you like ranch 
life better than you did.” We were taking the usual ride to see 
the inevitable cattle. Now that the novelty was wearing off, 
ranch life reminded me more and more of a cookery book I once 
saw that gave fifty different recipes for cooking potatoes; the 
recipes varied somewhat, but there was always the same old 
potato for a basis. 

“« Hornsilver Smith told you that?” I asked in surprise, and 
could not help wondering how much more of the conversation he 
had repeated. But Daddy’s answer, as well as his expression of 
countenance, showed that he was ignorant of Hornsilver Smith’s 
plan to convert him into a father-in-law. 

‘“‘ Yes, he said you liked it better than when you first came.”’ 

* All the same, I don’t think that ranching is a healthy occu- 
pation,” I declared. 

“ Not healthy? How can it be anything but healthy—the 
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who is not a scamp but a hero. Certainly it is no common piece of good 
fortune that she should become the companion of the hero’s maiden aunt and 
should save the house from robbery, and that her scoundrel husband should, at 
the very nick of time, die of a bite from a monkey. But it is not merely in the 
story, well as that is told, that the pleasantness of the book consists. It is full 
of spirit and humour; and the life in the establishment of Grev and Lavender 
and Co., the great drapery establishment, is described with a vivacious accuracy 
worthy of a French realist. 
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healthiest kind of a life? A man lives in the open air and takes 
plenty of exercise; takes it all day long, and eats good plain 
food, and doesn’t have any worries—I call that a healthy life, 
daughter.” 

‘‘Well, I don’t; and if you judge it by results, you won't 
either. I don't see how ranch life can be healthy when you 
never sce an old ranchman or even a middle-aged cowboy. Now 
who is the oldest man out here ? ”’ 

Daddy admitted that he was. 

“And yet you've been living in a city all this time. If you 
had been a ranchman the chances are that you would have been 
dead long ago. You told me yourself that none of your old-time 
friends that used to live out in the cattle country are living now— 
now didn’t you?” 

“* Well—yes; but none of them died of disease, daughter ; 
they got shot, or thrown off a horse, or had trouble with 
Indians.” 

“‘T never knew that being shot, or even being killed and 
scalped by Indians, was particularly good for the health, and I’m 
sure that being thrown off a horse and having your neck broken 
isn’t healthy, even if it does take place in the open air. As far as 
I can make it out, Daddy, a dead man is just as dead when he 
is killed in the open air as when he dies of disease indoors, and 
the time to stop living comes a great deal sooner to a man in the 
cow country than it does anywhere else.” 

Then Daddy made the remark that men generally make 
when they are cornered; he said that it was no use trying to 
argue with a woman. Further conversation on the subject 
was cut short by Hornsilver Smith’s meeting us; he had the air 
of having done so by accident; 
but, taking into consideration 
the direction from which he 
came and the fact that his 
horse had evidently been hard 
ridden, it was easy to guess 
that the meeting was more of 
a result than an accident. 

““There’s a regular joke 
of a horse-corral over yonder,” 
he announced, pointing ahead 
with his chin—it was one of 
the Mexican gestures he some- 
times used, and which added 
to the already long array of 
circumstantial evidence as to 
who and what he might or 
might not be. 

“If there is anything in 
Montana that is a joke, I'd like 
to see it.” 

‘“« May be you won't see it, 
but it’s a joke all the same,” 
he retorted with serenity. ‘‘ You 
know the way a_horse-corral 
is most generally always built? 
Cotton-wood poles, and double 
uprights, and ropes till you - 
can’t rest. Well, sir, this one 
is made out of a few irons and 
just one rope, and I[’Jl eat my 
hat if it aint enough. There 
aint a single horse got sense 
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enough to knock it down or 
jump over it. You put them 
in it and they stay put.” 

‘«‘ That’s conventionality— 
or stupidity.” 

«Same thing. You know 
| think every horse on earth 
aint a thing but a four-legged 
Englishman. What they been 
doing, they go on doing, world 
without end, amen, dammem.” 

‘How do you know so 
much about Englishmen?” I 
asked. Hornsilver Smith con- 
sidered a moment before he 
replied : 

«* There’s a good many out 
in this section of country 
ranching.” 

“Do they make good 
ranchmen ?” 

“They do and they don’t, 
When they first come out every 
last one of ’em’s determined te 
ride out here just like they doin 
England, and the first time they 
try to rope a steer they just 
naturally get pulled out of their saddles as easy as if they was 
sitting in a rocking-chair. ‘Time they’ve had a few tip-outs like 
that they quit hanging their stirrups to their horses’ shoulders 
and take to riding a sure enough saddle. They give the 
English saddle they brought over to anybody that'll take it, but 
an Injun is the only one that will. Injuns will take anything 
you give ’em, from measles up. That’s how it is that about the 
only men that ride English saddles in the United States are 
Injuns and polo players.” Here was another of Hornsilver 
Smith’s bewildering allusions. What did he know about polo? 
But he was proceeding in his conversational way : 

“Englishmen ought to make better ranchmen than they do; 
they ride all right, and they are square men and dead game, and 
that all goes a long way to the making of a good ranchman. 
But there is one thing they don’t understand a little bit, and 
that is that the ranching business won’t take care of itself. 
They aint but two things in the world that a man can own that’ll 
grow without looking after: one’s corns and the other is debts. 
But these Englishmen out here don’t remember that, and they 
buy a lot of cattle and get a range, and then they think those 
cows ‘ll go to work and make money for ’em while they go 
scalloping off around the country after big game, or even trail off 
to Africa for lions and all that foolishness. Then they get 
surprised because they get left on the beef dividends.” 

‘Where do the beef dividends come in?” I asked. Daddy 
was not within earshot, and it behoved me to keep Hornsilver 
Smith busy imparting general information. 

“They come in when the cattle go out, from August to 
November. There’s twenty-four thousand a day go into the 
Chicago cattle yards during the season, and you may say it’s a 
cash transaction. You see it’s like this. The Commission 
Companies get fifty cents a head for all the cattle they handle 
as middle men—between the cattle-men and the Chicago buyers. 
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They sell the beef on the hoof for cash, deduct their fifty cents 
a head, pay the Railroads for the hauling of the cattle, and 
remit the balance to the cattle-men that owned the cows. So 
you see it’s quick money when it does begin to come in.” 

All this bored me a good deal, but I knew that the conver- 
sation was to be either cattle or matrimony, and I preferred 
cattle. 

‘«‘ Er—does it cost much to get cattle to Chicago?” 

«Sorter. We can put about twenty-one head into a thirty- 
six feet car, and the Railroad Company charges one hundred and 
nine dollars to haul it to Chicago.” 

“ Do you have many cars like that ?” ; 

‘There was twenty-three thousand head went off of this 
range last year; our bill for railroad hauling was one hundred 
and nine thousand dollars.” I really didn’t care if it was one 
hundred and nine million, but as Daddy was still away, my 
thirst for information continued. At this rate I would soon 
know all there was to know about cattle. 

‘“‘ Does it take cattle long to get to Chicago from here ? ” 

“ A helluver sight longer than it ought. Wy, do you know, 
a cow will lose fifty pounds in weight on that journey? They got a 
fool law about resting and watering and feeding cattle every 
twenty-four hours on a journey—you might think they had prima 
donnas in mind, or toy dogs, or something like that. Anyway, 
that’s the law—every twenty-four hours they got to be fed and 
watered and rested.” 

‘“‘ Are they?” 

“ It’s a fine old law that can’t be got around. Yousee, thetrain 
of cattle cars—about twenty—is in charge of an ex-cowboy, and 
the train-conc uctor’s got to take his orders from him, as to whea 
to stop, and everything like that. Well, the cows go on board 
fed and watered, of course, and then they travel forty-eight hours 
--the law don’t say which end of the twenty-four hours you mus: 
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feed ‘em, so we interpret it to 
mean the beginning of one 
twenty-four hours and the end 
of the next. That’s what inter- 
pretation really amounts to 
getting a law to mean what 
you want it to mean.” 

sc] begin to think you are 
a lawyer; are you?” I asked. 
Hornsilver Smith looked at me 
very deafly, and continued : 

“ They rest twenty-four 
hours at the transfer yards 
alongside the railroad tracks, 
where they are fed and watered, 
and then they take another run 
of twenty-four hours or so that 
takes them into the Chicago 
stock yards.”’ 

“1 shouldn’t think they'd 
lose so much in only four days’ 
travel?” 

“ They do, just as hard. 
You take a cow that’s been 
grazing and eating just when 
it wanted to, and shake it up 


for forty-eight hours, and it 
won't eat anything at all. If 


we could run’em right straight 
through to Chicago it would be better all around—that’s what 
I think, But we catch up on that fifty pounds all the same.” 

“How?” 

“Well, the law is that cattle sold on the hoof shall be 
watered before they are weighed; and if you have a good 
shipper—that’s the man in charge of the cows, you know—well, 
he can see that those cattle drink enough when they land in 
Chicago to take on anywhere from twenty-five to fifty pounds. 
Those Chicago cattle-buyers pay about five cents a pound for 
lots of water—Chicago water at that.” 

Just at this juncture up rode Daddy and Piebiter, Daddy 
looking quite as perturbed as | had hoped he would on finding 
me so deeply interested in Hornsilver Smith’s conversation, 
Piebiter evidently having a piece of news to communicate. Of 
course it was about cows, and to the effect that the herd we had 
seen started in Texas had come as far as it could by rail, had 
been driven the rest of the way on the trail, and was now down 
at the river, and about ready to swim it. If we hurried we 
might see it—that 1s if I cared to. 

We did hurry, and we did see it, and it was worth seeing. 
One cow swimming a river is not an impressive sight, but 
multiply it by 2,000, and you get what, I believe, artists and 
writers of realiy good English call “an effect.” Another effect 
was produced by the Indian women coming down en masse to 
beg the carcases of any cows that might be drowned. Evidently 
they had a special fondness for drowned beef as an article of 
diet. 

On the way back, Hornsilver Smith and Piebiter were not 
with us. Daddy watched me narrowly, and I looked as.uncon- 
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scious and pensive as I could. Finally, he could stand it 
no longer. 

‘« What are you thinking about, daughter ? 

‘©Oh, I was wondering if I would live out here, after all. 
H« rnsilver Smith wants me to marry him, you know,” I con- 
cluded, as if the two ideas were closely connected. 

“Marry you?” shouted Daddy. ‘You marry him? 
wants you to marry him? Impossible.” 

‘“« He says he does,” I replied; ‘if I lived out here I’d end 
by marrying someone out here, of course, and he seems to be 
much the nicest of them all. Don’t you think so?” 

‘Wants you to marry him! Well, I am 
announced Daddy, with angry deliberation. 

“ Now, Pops, don’t swear; it’s no use giving yourself the 
airs of a cattle-man when you aren’t one—yet.” 

‘* No, and I won’t be either, by the Lord Harry! Come 
out here for peace and quietness, and then have this sprung on 
me. If I’d known this, you never would have persuaded me to 
come out here—never.” More sputterings, and then a fresh 
burst. ‘* What do you suppose your mother will say when we 
go back ?” 

‘““We might send a letter ahead, and get her used to the 
idea,” I suggested, with the placidity of one who sees things 
going her way, and therefore does not care by what route they 
are arriving. ; 

“*T don’t want her to get used to it. I won’t hear of her 
getting used to it. You out here, hundreds of miles away from 
us,” and so on, and so on; Daddy all unconscious of the sudden- 
ness with which he had been converted from his plans. 

3y the time we reached 
the Divide House, he _ had 
arranged for our almost imme- 
diate return home. He evi- 
dently imagined that to 
prolong our stay, even for a 
little while, might lead to my 
seeing matters from a Horn- 
silver Smith point of view. 

So our manner of leaving 
the cow country was very 
much like running away from 
it. When Hornsilver Smith 
heard of our intended depar- 
ture, he asked me with much 
composure if I would mind 
riding over to the Reservation 
and back with him—that he 
had something he wished to say 
to me, and that it was only in 


” 


He 


damned,” 


this way that he could be 
sure of saying it without 
interruption. 


I wanted to give Daddy 
one good final scare, so I said 
I would go. Besides, I thought 
that in all probability Horn- 
silver Smith would tell me who 
he really was. It wasaslittleas 
he could do if he was serious in 
wanting me to marry him. 
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In the course of the ride I think we went very thoroughly 
over the entire question of his life, his family, his property, his 
prospects, and +he possibility of my becoming his wife. We 
also discussed its impossibility, from my point of view, for 
though he offered to leave the cattle country and go East to 
live, I declined to entertain the proposition. I told him that he 
would be as miserable away from a ranch as I would be on one. 
This being the case, I saw only one solution of the matter, which 
was to drop it, once and for all. 

We started early the next morning, so early that the cow- 
boys had not yet started on their day’s riding, and so were able 
to perform the ceremony known as giving us a sure send-off. 
This consisted of riding some distance with us, of a drink all 





F the story of England can be learnt from 
places rather than from books, it must be in 
the country villages, and not in the cities. 

While progress has swept away nearly every trace of 
the past in the great centres of population, in the 
villages and little towns of rural England centuries of 


change have only added to the monuments which illustrate Y “és 
the past, and decorate, undefaced, the pages of this unwritten Aes 


history. For eight centuries these villages have existed with- 

out destruction from foreign invasion, with no devastating 
natural calamities, no violent alteration of the ancient order, and 
with no demand on their space to tempt the owners to sweep 
away obsolete relics of the past. 

These relics, as they stand to-day, vary in particulars but 
not in kind, nor is it necessary to do more than mention the 
leading forms in which the country villages of our island, alone 
among the States of Europe, show the unbroken story of the 
land. 

Ancient houses, great and small, stand everywhere, once 
the homes of families who have ‘ made history” and served 
their country, from the days of Coeur ‘de Lion to the reigns of the 
Georges. ‘The story of these houses and their estates is kept in 
old title deeds and assessments—the records of the most ancient 
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round—a terrifically heavy silver flask was presented to me in 
a most shame-faced manner by Piebiter “from all us boys ”— 
much and painful hand-shaking ; and when we finally separated, 
the knowledge that the little group of horsemen were watching 
us out of sight and waving us farewell. One figure alone kept 
his horse’s head turned from us. Not once did he turn in the 
saddle to wave an adieu. But it was what I expected, for 
Hornsilver Smith had said the evening before, ‘‘ There’s one 
word I’m never going to say to you as long as I’m living, and 
that word is ‘ Good-bye.’ ” 
And who was he, after all? Well, you see, he told me in 
confidence, so of course I cannot tell. 
THE END. 







land system in Europe. In the most remote villages 
of England may be found the homes or lands of 
Crusaders, or of the men who fought at Crecy, or 
commanded the ships of Elizabeth, or led the troops 
under Marlborough. 

The oldest of all industries, agriculture, still maintains 
itself; but others, as they flourished and declined, have left 
their marks in the villages, in the halls of Flemish cloth merchants 
in Norfolk and Kent, the ponds of the iron-workers of Sussex, 
the vineyards and salt-pans of the monks, and the Guild Houses 
of the various traders before the Reformation. There, too, survive 
the old industries of the potter, the fuller, the tanner, and the 
turner, and there are the broken statues and empty niches left 
by the mobs of the Reformation or Cromwell’s Puritan soldiers. 
Last, but not least, is the survival of ancient customs, as witness 
of the past, and the contemporary evidence of inscriptions on the 
church monuments and the chancel walls. If Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury pilgrims were raised from the dead and set in a Kentish 
village of to-day, they would see much that was perfectly 
familiar, and little that was incomprehensible. 

Let Kent be our starting-place, as it was that of Chaucer’s 
tale, and Biddenden, near Tenterden, our type of one of these 
long-descended villages. We shall find in it survivals of each 
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and all of the phases of the story of our land, 
either in solid buildings or the history of 
estates, or survivals of old industries or ancient 
customs, 

3iddenden Place is said to have belonged 
to the family of that great and good knight, 
Sir Walter Manney. He was Froissart’s 
favourite hero, and the pattern knight of Court 
and camp. Sir Walter Manney, besides emu- 
lating the knights-errant in such enterprises as 
the ** Vow of the Heron,” in which he bound 
himself to be the first to take a castle in 
France, and actually did so, by raiding the 
country from Flanders with only forty men, 
was a sound general and a reliable business 
chief. He aided in begging off the doomed 
citizens of Calais, commancel on the Scotch 
borders, fought incessantly in France, founded 
the Charterhouse monastery in London, and 
left estates in sixteen counties to his daughter, 
whose husband took the name of Lord Manney. 
Who the ‘ Walter de Meduana,” mentioned 
by Hasted as holding the Biddenden property, 
was, does not transpire from the records of 
Froissart, unless it were Sir Walter himself. 
But the Manneys held it for many generations. 
They then sold it to the Hendens, and it was 
not until the eighteenth century that the last 
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Henden sold 


it, ** reduced to three or four bedrooms and a few acres of the 


old garden and park,” to Walpole’s correspondent, 
Sir Horace Mann. Another house there, called 
* Allards,” belonged, in the days of Edward L., to 
Gervas Allard, ‘‘ Admiral of the Western Seas.” 
Here are more than four centuries of history, 
and four historic names, coupled with two houses 
and estates. 

THe Ov_p Crorn Hatt illustrates another 
phase of old England. Its size and surviving relics 
of decoration show how important the business was. 
Edward III., after his alliance with the Flemings 
for the French War, invited Flemish clothiers 
to settle. They did so, and started the factories 
mainly in the Weald of Kent and in Norfolk, both 
of which are full of relics of their prosperity. As 
late as 1638 those of Kent were so flourishing as 
to attract a Yorkshire clothmaker, one Roger 
Pattenson, to settle there. He purchased Ibornden 
House, and built several other houses, some of 
which are probably seen in the right of the view 
of Tue Vittace of Biddenden. In 1790, accord- 
ing to Hasted, ‘no clothier remained in it, 
which trade formerly flourished equally in this 
and the adjoining parishes.” 

In one of the illustrations is seen a Row or 
Ancient Houses, with fine windows, bracketed 
out, massive chimneys, and tiled roofs, the relics 
of this great prosperity. The face or mask 
attached to one of the houses was anciently the 
sign that this was a barber’s shop. 
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THE CHURCH. 


Tue Cuurcu, complete with three aisles in the chancel as 
well as in the nave, and beacon turrets—-history here again—on 
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BIDDENDEN CAKE. 


be taken to be the names of the donors. But the figures are much 
more archaic than the writing, which is of an apparently later type. 


Elsewhere a pole is the 


usual sign, but in Kent the face or man’s head takes its place, 
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the tower, stands at the west end of the village on 
a gentle rise, and completes the beautiful picture. 
Its antiquity and fine proportions are evident from 
a glance at the exterior; but in connection with 
the church and its story is that other, non- 
material, survival, the ancient -custom of the 
village. 

The illustration, like some old fetish figure, 
here shown is that of THE BippENDEN Cake. 
Every year, on the afternoon of Easter Sunday, 
600 cakes are given away, which cakes have im- 
pressed on them the figures of two women. Two 
hundred and seventy loaves of bread, and as 
many portions of 14lb. of cheese, were also 
distributed. The story current is that these two 
ladies, who left forty acres of land for this charity, 
were Siamese twins, and remained in this involun- 
tary association until the age of twenty or thirty. 

Hasted disbelieved this story, and says that 
it ‘seems without foundation. The truth is that 
it was the gift of two maidens, of the name of 
Preston, and that the print of the women on 
the cakes has only taken place within the last 
fifty years (about 1740), and is meant to represent 
two poor widows, the objects of charitable bene- 
volence.” But perhaps Hasted did not see the 
cake. 

On the mould the words ‘‘ Mary and Eliza 
Chulkhurst ” are painly decipherable, which may 


One more survival common to 
many of the ancient villages must be 
noted, mainly because it is a consider- 
able feature in many places, though 
not at Biddenden. There was an 
endowment for a school, left by W. 
Mayne, Esq., as early as 1522. ‘This 
is very ancient, and must have been 
one of the very earliest of such endow- 
ments, almost before the first stirrings 
of the movement towards the “new 
learning” were beginning to be felt. 
Formerly these were all promoted by 
the religious orders, and this gift by a 
layman for such a_ purpose would 
suggest that Biddenden and its clothiers 
were progressive. It was a free Latim 
Grammar School—Greek was not yet 
learnt—and was endowed with a house 
and garden as well as a stipend. It 
was ina very bad way at the end of 
the last century. “The Archbishop of 
Canterbury,” wrote Hasted, who was 
himself connected with the Cathedral 
of Canterbury, “is visitor of this 
school . . ~ whose jurisdiction has 
not been exercised for many years. It 
is a sinecure, and the holder keeps as 
his deputy a decayed tradesman, who 
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no children taught for some time past.” 
So, in addition to all its thoroughly 
representative British features a cen- 
tury ago, Biddenden was the possessor 
of that most representative feature, a 
sinecure, and an ancient endowment 
used, as most ancient endowments were 
then used, mainly for private ends. All 
this is changed now, and is perhaps 
the only great change which was 
needed. C. J. Cornisu. 








Turning Down Foxes. 
. is nothing which comes within the 


wide range of a huntsman’s duties 

which requires more care and circum- 
spection than the handling of foxes. To main- 
tain a stock of healthy foxes in a country, evenly 
distributed and always there when wanted, 
causes him many an anxious thought and many 
a busy day during the summer months, when the 
thoughtless, who see him of an afternoon at 
horse show or race-meeting, think he has but 
litle to do. 

It is perfectly patent to everyone that the 
best course to adopt with respect to foxes is 
never to handle them at all. Being left to 
themselves, they will follow Nature’s laws, and 
seldom if ever will that dreadful scourge, the 
mange, appear in a country. This is true enough, 
but it is equally true that under the conditions 
in which fox-hunting is carried on at the present 
time it is impossible for any country to exist 
without foxes being occasionally, perhaps even 
frequently, handled. Many reasons exist for this, 
one of which is that the country is much more 
enclosed than it used to be; another is that 
in these days of self-extracting breech-loaders 
game preserving is carried on to an extent never 
dreamed of in the early years of the century. 
Ganie preserving is doubtless overdone in some 
places, and game suffers accordingly, but I am 
not discussing that question now, and though 
I hold that the less foxes are. interfered with the 
better, yet when the non-hunting game preserver 
asks for a litter or two of cubs to be removed 
out of the many he has on his estate, he should 
certainly be accommodated ; and lucky will be 
the country which has no place within its 
limits that won’t be all the better for another fox 
or two. So it will be seen that foxes must be 
moved, and on the way in which this is done the 
sport of the following season will greatly depend. 

Those who have carefully watched the habits 
of foxes will have noticed that there are parti- 
cular woods and particular coverts for which 
they have a strong liking. Why this is so it is 
difficult to say, for I have known foxes stick in a 
remarkable manner to some places where they 
were anything but safe. One instance of this 
occurs to my memory. The coverts in question 
were in the hands of a shooting man whose 
keeper, at any rate, was a noto:ious vulpecide, 
and it was well known that several foxes were 
destroyed every year by him. Yet foxes con- 
tinued to inhabit the coverts. There were always 
two or three litters of cubs, and the woods 
generally provided a fox or two when hounds 
drew them. When a better state of things pre- 
vailed they were good for a day in the fortnight, 
and then litters had to be removed in the 
summer. Another instance of this partiality ot 
foxes for certain coverts is even more remarkable. 
There are three big woods on a rather smali 
estate famous for its game and its foxes. The 
huntsman goes there early and late in the season, 
always sure of a find, and, as foxes are so 
plentiful, he ‘‘ takes libefties ” with it during the 
cub-hunting season, One season he killed out of 
these three woods either 19} or 20 brace of 
foxes—I forget the exact number—and when the 
spring came there were sixteen litters of cubs, 
Foxes had always been plentiful, but such a show 
was a record. It seems unnecessary to say that 
several of these litters were moved to places 
where foxes were scarce, 

There is considerable skill required in mov- 
ing litters of cubs. In the first place, if possible, 
the vixen should be got, and if the cubs are 
turned down with her and she is fed a few times 
she will- settle well enough and soon teach her 
progeny the new country. Cubs turned down 
without the dam seldom learn much country or 
show much sport, at any rate during their first 
season. 

There are circumstances occur from time to 
time which render it necessary to restock certain 
parts of a country. Occasionally a country is 
decimated with mange, or a bit of ill-luck 
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connected with the killing of vixens takes place. For one reason or another foxes 
are required in a certain part of a country which has no resources of its own to 
draw upon. When these conditions prevail, neighbours who are better stocked 
are generally very generous. Sometimes it is necessary, however, to go farther 
afield, and then the rough unhuntal.le countries of Scotland can be safely 
drawn upon for a considerable supply of what an old friend used to call ‘* the 
raw material,” 

Whenever it can be avoided, an odd fox should not be turned down. And 
this for many reasons. He will, for one thing, be inclined to roam, and foxes have 
been known to travel hundreds of miles, the homing instinct being evidently 
strong in them. A remarkable instance of this occurs to the memory. When 
the late Lord Lonsdale hunted harriers from the Harcourt Arms Hotel, near 
Tring, it was well known that he had foxes brought from his Cumberland 
estates, much to the disgust of poor old Jem Morgan, who was his hun'sman. 
On one occasion a fox was turned down who beat them after a good run, and the 
next year she was taken again in the same earih as she had been first taken in, 
being of course easily identified by the ear mark. 

A vixen just on the point of dropping her cubs, some people will tell you, 
is the best fox you can turn down if you want to restock a country. To this 
there are two objections. In the first place there is some difficulty in getting 
the vixen without injury, and in the second there is almost the certainty that she 
will stray. But a vixen with a lot of young cubs will stop for some time at the 
earth she is turned into, and what is more, she will teach her cubs the surrounding 
country. 

One thing I have noticed with respect to turned-down foxes, especially cubs 
turned down without a vixen. They will remain during the summer in the covert 
in which they were placed, they will be found there once, or perhaps twice, during 
the first season, and then they may never be seen again during the whole of the 
season. But they will, if let alone, generally be back in that covert in the second 
season after they are turned down. | Another remarkable fact is that foxes which 
come from a hill country, however far it may be distant from their new home, 
generally find out the nearest hills and begin to ‘ trade” in that direction. 

It seems needless to add, that in turning down foxes the shorter the time 
they are in hand the better. Stables and loose boxes and kennel yards are not 
proper homes for foxes, and when possible they should see their new home 
within twenty-four hours of leaving the old one. Neither should the Continental 
variety be turned out on any pretext whatever. Mange is sure to result where 
that is done, RED ROVER. 





Tue Cacrus DAHLIAS. 


the Cactus Dahlia, which of recent years has increased in variety of form 

and colour. This splendid group is founded upon the old Juarezi, a 
Mexican kind, which when first exhibited created no small stir. Its flowers are 
very distinct, the petals narrowing towards the apex and twisted in a way suggesting 
those of some of the Cactuses, hence the popular name for the group. Unfor- 
tunately the plants in many cases fail to throw their flowers well above the leafage, 
and much good effect is thereby lost. But in time we hope this fault will be rectified 
and the only undesirable characteristic of the race eliminated. There are, how- 
ever, several varieties that possess this trait in a milder form than Juarezi, and 
amongst these are those we select for the beauty of their flower colouring. 
Cactus Dahlias are worth grouping boldly, keeping each variety distinct, and 
everyone who has a good garden knows their value for decorations. | They are 
indeed flowers of splendid form and colours, which are as varied and delicate 
even as those that stain the tender petals of the Tea Rose. A bri.liant vermilion- 
coloured variety is Starfish, and close’y allied to it is Gloriosa. Matchless is 
deep marone purple, Mrs. Peart and Mrs. Fells, both pure white, Delicata, a 
mixture of many lovely shades, Lady Penzance, clear yellow, Mrs. Barnes, soft 
rose, yellow, and cream, Charies Woodbridge, crimson, and if one wishes to 


A MONGST the finer garden flowers at the present season must be placed 


include the old Juarezi, one gains a self scarlet colour effective when the flowers 
are cut and used in a bold way. 


THE Moss Rosk. 


This is a Rose, we think, litthe understood in gardens, but there is much 
charm in a group of good kinds, and the plants are very hardy and vigorous. 
The moss-like covering over the calyx has given rise to the popular name, but 
they belong really to the Provence or CalLbage Roses, probably being a sport 
from this group. Their origin is uncertain, however, but most authorities agree 
that the Moss Roses were introduced from Holland about the year 1596. 
Compared to other classes, they have not created much stir of recent 
years, although several new and distinct kinds have been added to the family, 
which, however, have lost in some degree their mossy character. Many fail in 
growing this group through not understanding their treatment. A rich soil is 
essential, also ample room, and severe pruning, unless the plant is required to 
train again-t a pillar. Some varieties are well adapted for this purpose. Those 
grown as standards must be moderately pruned, not forgetting to well thin the 
centre of the heads, The common Moss, Blanche Moreau, and Litthe Gem make 
excellent pot-planis for a cool greenhouse. We prefer to have the Moss Roses 
upon their own roots, but if they cannot be thus obtained, then upon the Manetti 
stock. 

Moss Roses AND THEIR COLOouRS. 

The most familiar variety is the common Moss,:which is charming in the 
bud and makes a good standard. We have also seen it used with success as a 
low hedge. The Crested Moss is very quaint, with its parsley-like covering 
round the flowers; Gloire des Mosseuses ; Gracilis, very free flowering ; Little 
Gem, well named when in the bud stage; Mme. William Pauland Salet, both con- 
spicuous for the length of time they remain in flower, are all of rose shades. Of 
the white Moss Roses, none is freer or more vigorous than Blanche Moreau, its 
paper-white flowers veiled in moss. The White Bath is an exquisite Kose in the 
bud and very mossy. Reine Blanche is a clear white, and the Perpetual White 
Moss is interesting for its rather sportive nature. Sometimes its flowers are 
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WHITE BUSH POPPY (Romneya Coulteri), 


pink and destitute of moss. Comtesse de Murinais bears large panicles of 
bloom, and the plant is suitable for grow’n: either as a standard or pillar Rose, 
Of the crimson and purple coloured kinds choose Baron de Wassener, the 
flowers of a reddish colour, and the plant may be grown as a climber. — Lanei is 
the best of its class, and finely mossed. Crimson Globe makes a good standard, 
and bears very large flowers, and Mme. E. Ory is very fine too. If one wished 
to reduce this list considerably, our selection would be the common Moss, Little 
Gem, White Bath, Blanche Moreau, and Lanei. 
ROMNEYA COULTERI. 

We are pleased to illustrate a beautiful Californian Poppywort, quite hardy 
in the Southern Counties, but too tender for tull exposure in northerly districts. 
A photograph shows well the characteristic growth and flower of the Romneya, 
but fails to convey an idea of its beautiful crimpled white petals and golden bunch 
ofstamens. It is one of the loveliest flowers in the world, opening oat wide in the 
sun, and thickly crowding upon the slender laterals. The plant is perennial, but 
does not die down, hence we have the glaucous, deeply-cut leaf with us 
throughout the winter. A deep, rather moist soil is best, and when the position is 
sunny and sheltered, the plant quickly grows into a shrub burdened with flowers 
throughout the summer. The photograph was sent by Mr. P. D. Wiiliams. 

PROPAGATING TUFTED PANSIEs. 

As this is the season to increase the charming Tufted Pansies, a note upon 
che way to propagate them will be useful. Few garden flowers are fairer than 
these Pansies, frequently misnamed Violas, which is the name of the entire Violet 
family. To apply this to one section of it is of course confusing and wrong, 
The Pansy is responsible for many beautiful garden pictures. It may be massed 
by itself, used to form edgings, or associated with Tea Roses and other plants, as 
it forms a delightful groundwork to taller perennials. Now is the time to 
increase a stock for spring flowering, and the process is simple. Select stub!hy 
side shoots which have not flowered, and if they possess 2 few rootlets so 
much the better. Dibble them in the open in well-prepared lig‘ soil, rather 
moist, and in a fairly shady place. Here they may remain through the winter, 
and be planted out in the early spring, when they wi'l soon commence to flower, 

A Few BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES, 

A large collection is not necessary, but as catalogues give a long list of 
varieties, all possessing some merit, the novice has some difficulty in making a 
choice selection. We have chosen the following kinds as representing many 
shades of colour: Blue Gown, a self blue of a peculiarly clear shade, is a Tufted 
Pansy that should be in every garden—no variety is prettier, and the habit of 
growth is truly tufted, that is, compact and sturdy, not sprawling and coarse, 
characteristic of many garden Pansies ; Magie, deep rose; Mrs. C. F. Gordon, 
violet purple and white, an improvement upon the old Countess of Kintore ; 
Lavinia, soft lavender blue, white centre, and yellow ‘‘ eye” ; Ethel Handcock, 
pure white; Archie Grant, deep blue ; and Britannia, of a similar shade, but the 
plant is more compact in growth; William Niel, pale rose, and Florizel, blush lilac. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. —We are always pleased ‘to assist readers 
who experience any difficulties in any department of their gardens. We hope 
our readers, too, will send notes likely to interest and help others, 











COOKS—GOOD AND BAD. 


O read the columns in the daily papers about the Chinese 

_ Question, the Dreyfus Question, the West Indies 

Question, and the Universal Peace Question abrvad, one 

might imagine that there were no such thing as the cook question 

at home. The Sugar Bounties, the i-metallic, and the Antarctic 

problems are all very well in their way, but to us women-folk, 
at any rate those of us who do not subsist on “ roast and boiled 

and cannot afford to pay a hundred or soa year to a chef, they 

are as nothing when compared with the great cook problem. 

The servant problem has been periodically ventilated in the 
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daily Press, but from what one must describe as the middle-class 
point of view. The servant problem can only be considered as 
a whole by those to whom the cook is a servant, who cooks 
when she is not helping in the housework, or who is perhaps 
very little more skilled in cooking than she is in waiting at table. 
The cook proper must be considered as an institution—an evil or 
a blessing, as the case may be—quite apart from the rest of the 
household.. In a fairly well ordered establishment of any 
pretensions, the butler, footman, parlour-maid, or housemaid is a 
source of little more than occasional friction, but the cook, in the 
majority of such households, is an endless source of anxiety and 
worry. Ifshe is a good cook, there is the anxiety lest we should 
offend her and lose her ; if she is a bad one, there is the constant 
worry about what she is going to give us to eat, whether it will 
be eatable, and when it will be ready. Then too we have to 
consider the cook in her relationship to the other servants, in her 
dual capacity of, to take a military illustration, what the mess 
caterer and mess president, with the autocratic influence of the 
commanding officer thrown in, are to the officers of a regiment. 
For the present purpose I will pass over the last-named aspect of 
the cook, and treat her (the man cook where he exists is quite a 
separate subject for study and treatment) as a person who either 
cooks or ought to do so. And by cooking I mean not merely a 
drawing of supplies and hewing of meat, but the preparing of 
food in a palatable and dainty form. It is well to thoroughly 
understand your cook, to know so far as possible what to expect 
from the first; and as this is the time of year when house- 
mistresses take unto themselves new cooks more than perhaps 
at any other, a few hints as to good and bad “ points” may be 
welcome. But although a knowledge of these points will be 
useful, I do not profess to offer any infallible culinary version of 
“Form at a Glance.” 

Female cooks may be divided into three classes—good, 
possible, and impossible. The new cook may be easily classified 
before the expiration of the first month. If her points denote 
“impossibility,” do not hesitate to have a change, unless you are 
one of that type of house-mistress who loves to have a worry, 
and to invite the sympathy of her friends. The really good 
cook of her kind is uniformly good. If you entertain at all, an 
uncertain cook must be classed as impossible; otherwise it 
will be well to put up with her uncertainty and take the bad 
with the good, and treat her as possible. Impossibility arises 
from two causes—stupidity and carelessness; that is to say, the 
servant who has either of these defects is impossible in a 
household where the mistress does not interfere in the kitchen, 
and cannot, if she would, give practical instructions. It is this 
class of reader for whom I am writing at the moment. Other- 
wise the stupidity or carelessness might be bearable. 

Now, for instance, an intelligent woman, even if inadequately 
trained, will soon discover her faults, and a means of remedy- 
ing them, if she is merely told that so and so was not satisfac- 
tory. If once she knows where the effect was wrong, she will 
work out the cause by herself; she will discover that the chicken 
cream fell in a mass instead of retaining its shape because there 
was either insufficiency of panada or eggs, or of both. But a woman 
who is stupid, however careful and in earnest she may be, will 
go on blundering and trying in vain to correct her errors and pro- 
duce novel effects. The stupid cook, however, is a preferable 
form of impossibility to the careless one. Good cooking, as 
distinguished from elaborate cooking, requires more care than 
originality, and ordinary dishes thoroughly well done are never 
to be despised. The continued failure to produce a really deli- 
cate sauce such as Hollandaise (made according to Gouffé’s 
method) is a sign of carelessness, and in other sauces the thicken- 
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ing has been overdone or insufficiently done, or the quantity of 
the flavouring has not been carefully adjusted. Puff pastry is 
always a good test. It must not be too much handled ; patience 
is required in letting it ‘‘rest,” and above all a “light hand,” which 
can generally be acquired by persistent practice, is essential. 
A plain omelette is another good test. When once a cook has 
learnt the secret of making an omelette properly, she can never 
fail except from carelessness. Mutton cutlets offer a useful 
instance. Those unmistakable characteristics of a well-cooked 
cutlet, crispness and external dryness, are wanting because they 
have been put into fat which has been merely hot instead of 
boiling, and the unsightly shape is due to insufficient use of the 
knife in trimming. The pale golden brown colour can only be 
produced by using fine white bread-crumbs which have been 
dried, pounded, and sifted, and by practically boiling the cutlets 
in a bath of fat of the proper temperature. 

To return to the chicken cream. The failure in the case of 
a careless cook might possibly be due to letting in the water 
during the cooking, that is to say, putting the mould into too much 
water, so that the latter has boiled over the contents. The 
plainer the dish the more it will betray the carelessness of the 
cook. For this reason I find it a good plan to test a new cook 
by her clear soup, omelettes, fried sole, fillets of beef with 
maitre d’hotel butter, and a suitable vegetable garnish. The 
cook who. can do each of these simple dishes well for the 
second time in her first month, and towards the end of the 
month, is either good or very possible. I emphasise the 
‘“‘end”’ of the month, because we all know about the “ new 
broom.” CHARLOTTE Russe. 














WEAKNESS OF A BULLDOG’S BACK. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘Country LIFE.” ] 

318.— Do you know any cure for a bulldog with a weak back? My bulldog’s 
hind igs sem to give way, he falls down, and gives a little squeal. He was 
batt last winter with it, but has not shown any signs of having anything the 
matter with him during the summer, but now he has begun again; he seems in 
cood health except for his back, and he is only two years old, Can it be any 
kind of rheumatism, or is it a weakness of his back? I should be so pleased if 
you could give me any hints as to what to do for him, as he is a great pet. 
Should I try and keep him quiet, or give him plenty of exercise? Do you think 
it is a bad thing for him to he le ore a fire? Do you think rubbing his back 
would do him any good ? and ought I to let him run up and down stairs? He 
seems to like to stretch out his hind legs. I do hope all this won’t bother you 
much, but I have taken COUNTRY LIFE for a long time, and have never written 
to you about anything before.-—BLOTTING PAPER. 

[It is always a difficult matter to diagnose a disease or ailment without 
seeing the patient, and in the case of ydur bulldog the trouble might point to 
some affection of the kidneys. On the whole, however, we incline to your view 
of the case, especially as he is better in warm weather. Try giving him one or 
two doses of mi.d opening medicine, such as 1oz. of ordinary black draught, or 
1 oz. if found necessary. Rub his loins and back with a stimulating liniment 
or El.iman’s Embrocation twice a day, an! keep a rug on him if the weather is 
cold. It is not good for a dog to lie in front of a fire, and yours will be far 
better in a warm, dry shed ona good bed of straw ; keep him out of draughts and 
damp, and make his bed on a wooden floor. Reduce the quantity of meat you 
give him; broth and sloppy food, with plenty of green vegetables, will suit 
him better fora week or two, Do not let him run up and down stairs, and do not 

provide a raised bench for his bed. Thelessexercise the better 
for a few days, and after that only moderate exercise,-- ED. ] 





DOG’S DEATH FROM CHICKEN BONE. 
[To THE Epiror oF *‘CountrRY LIFE.”} 
S1r,—I should like, with your permission, to give greater 
publicity through the columns of your most excellent paper 
toa fact which I believe to be familiar, but yet not sufficiently 
familiar, to as many of your readers as are dog-lovers—the fact 
that the bones of chickens and other birds are dangerous to 
their pets. I knew the fact, and believed it in a vague way, 
but deemed the danger very small. I have had it, however, 
brought home to me in the most painful way, by the death 
ofa very favourite and valuable dog. Post-mortem examina- 
tion proved conclusively that a sharp splinter of one of 
these bones was the cause of death, an. [ am left to bewail 
my loss and my folly in not realising the danger in which I 
was putting my pet when [ yielded to his solicitations for a 

chicken bone. —VERB. SAP. 





A CONTRAST. 

[To THE Eprror ‘or ‘Country LiFE.”] 
Sir,—With this letter I send you three photographs, taken 
in my farmyard, you may like to reproduce among your 
country scenes in your excellent paper. The one of the 
stallion is perhaps interesting as exhibiting the triumph of 
mind over matter.—LEONARD NOBLE. 

[We gladly publish the interesting picture to which 
our correspondent specially refers. —Ep.] 
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PLANTING MAGNOLIAS. 
[To THE Epritor oF “ CountrRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,——-Will you please tell me the best time for planting magnolias, and what 
species are best for our climate ?—ARBOUR. 

{You may plant magnolias in the early autumn or in spring, just as the 
leaves are unfolding and the roots becoming active. You must not plant in the 
winter. Magnolias are not very hardy plants, and if your climate is coid we 
would wait until spring. It is only in quite the Southern Counties of England that 
they may be grown as standards, and the soil must be good if the shrubs are to 
succeed. Good fibrous loam, to which peat has been liberally added, forms a 
good soil; thoroughly incorporate the two materials. Magnolias dis!ike dis- 
turbance at the root, so that the position they are to occupy must be carefully 
chosen to prevent early transplanting elsewhere. It will pay to thoroughly 
prepare the ground, as the shrubs will make quick progress and show vigorous 
life. In the North of England the majority of magnolias must be grown against 
a wall, and it is in this position that the evergreen magnolia (M. grandiflora) 
succeeds. Against warm walls lately we have seen superb flowers. No matter 
what kind is planted, some she'ter from keen easterly winds is essential. The 
early-flowering species, such es the yu'an or lily tree, Magnolia conspicua, 
needs the shelter of a helt of trees, especially to the east. The beautiful water- 
lily-like flowers resist frost more when allowed to thaw before the morning sun 
strikes them than when fully exposed to its power. There are so many hand- 
some kinds that it is not easy to give a list of the best without including the 
whole family. M. acuminata is the cucumber tree, and is very handsome on a 
lawn ; its leaves are large, and the yellowish flowers fragrant. M. conspicua 
blooms quite early, before the leaves have expanded. It is one of the most 
beautiful of all, and there are varieties of it—Soulangeana, flowering a little 
later, and stained with purple, and nigra. M. grandiflora is best upon a wall. 
M. macrophylla has very fine leaves, and is worth growing on that account. 
M. stellata is a pretty early-flowering bush, its flowers white and starry; and 
there is also a blush-coloured form, ‘which, however, is rarer. M. parviflora and 
M. Watsoni are the newer kinds of promise. If you wish to add to the above 
list you may include M., tripelata, M. obovata, M. hypoleuca, M. Fraseri, M. 
glauca—a very handsome kind—cnd M. Campbelli.— Ep.] 
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A PECULIAR NEST. 
[To THE Eprror or “Country LIirE.”] 
Sir,—I send you a photograph of a wren’s nest, which you will see is 
built in the skeleton of a crow which was hanging in a ‘‘ keeper’s larder ” on Sir 
F. Burdett’s estate at Ramsbury, Hungerford. I believe it is almost unigue in 
its way, and thought perhaps you would like to reproduce it in your valuable 
paper.—S. G. CHAMBERLAIN, 


RENTAL VALUES OF DAIRY FARMS, 

[To THE Eprror or “CountTrRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—May good English dairy farms be considered to be of about the same 
rental value now that they were, say, five years ago? I have heard it affirmed 
that, owing to recent good seasons, rating retief, etc., rental values have 
increased. I have also heard it stated that, owing to depression in prices of 
market produce, rental values have decreased. If you consider there has been 
a change of rental value, what, in your opinion, has been the percentage of 
rental increase or decrease during the past five years? Take, as illustration, a 
high-class West of England dairy farm of 200 acres, which before the agricul- 
tural depression set in let for 45s. per acre, but which has been gradually 
reduced, up to five years ago, by professional valuation, to 30s. per acre. What 
may be considered the present fair rental of such a farm ?—Eruics., 

[These values are purely ‘rack rent” values, and depend in every case on 
the number of applicants for that particular farm, and on how much “one will 
bid above the other. Pure dairy farms in the West, generally speaking, have 
two or three applicants, and the average rental should be the same, if not 
higher, than in previous years. But to take advantage of the market the owner 
mus: be on the spot, and willing to transact the bargaining himself. — Ep.] 


THE MUZZLING ORDER. 
[To THE Eprvor oF ‘*Country LI¥rE.”] 
S1r,—Will you kindly ailow me, a dog-owner, and a member of the National 
Canine Defence League, to express some of the views held by myself and by all 
our league on the subject of the muzzling of dogs? So very little is really known 
of that rare disease, rabies, even by tl.e highest professional experts, that those 
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who talk of ‘‘stamping it out” and ‘‘extirpatiny” it are speaking from the 


darkness of ignorance. Many eminent veterinary and other authorities hold the 
opinion that rabies is spontaneously developed, in which case no precaution or 
legislation can ever hope to extirpate it. But even if this view is incorrect, 
muzzling can never be of the slightest use for its suppression. The saliva, and 
not the tooth of the dog, is the medium through which the disease is conveyed, 
and a bite is not necessary for the communication to take place ; so unless we 
hermetically seal the mouths of our dogs, a muzzle can do no good at all. This 
Leing manifestly impossible, the primitive and clumsy device of tying up their 
heads in wire or leather cages is absolutely useless, and therefore inexcusable, 
But, even if the muzzle were the perfect and only preventive of rabies, the 
exemption of hounds, who are peculiarly liable to rabies, and who, as the Board 
of Agriculture not only admit but sagyes/, may contract the disease from foxes, 
would neutralise any effect which the system might produce, rendering it 
ineffectual, and reducing the muzzling of other dogs to a complete farce, while 
the very large number of dogs cons‘antly seized unmuzzled, in spite of the 
strictest regulations, proves that no Muzzling Order can ever be efficiently carried 
out; and Mr. Lony has stated that there are districts where, supervision being 
impossible, the order could never be en orced. I venture to think that these 
arguments entirely dispose of the question of the utility of muzzling. Mr. Long 
speaks of rabies as confined in ‘* protected areas,” round which a circle is drawn; 
but rabies is not a crop springing out of the ground, which may be fenced in 
and prevented from spreading. Dogs do not remain always in one place; on 
the contrary, they, with their owners, are always changing their quarters. A 
distitct may be muzzled, but the degs travel about from one district to another, 
so the theory of muzzling a district is absurd. Mr. Long produces statistics, to 
which he proudly points as showing a decrease in rabies since his system of 
‘* muzzle and slaughter ” was put in force. But statistics are vain things indeed 
when applied to this question, they having heen until recently based upon a test 
which is now recognised as worthless, and has been abandoned. That the test 
now employed is equally unreliable, the many so-called cases of rabies proved 
false by the investigations of the National Canine Defence League show us very 
plainly. Those who framed the statistics have carefully omitted to even mention 
the enormous reduction in the dog population, consequent upon the wholesale 
slaughter of countless thousands of dogs, which has taken place under the 
régime of the Muzzling Order, which reduction fully accounts for the decrease in 
rabies, as in all other canine diseases. This omission is, surely, neither straight- 
forward nor just, and is most unfair to dogs and to their owners. And why 
should Mr, Long deem it advisable to issue tables of statistics? The answer is 
very simple. He knows his Muzzling Order to be so unpopular that it has 
aroused throughout the country the very strongest, bitterest antagonism, and he 
feels obliged to defend it. The attitude of defence proves the existence of opposi- 
tion, and the voice of the nation has made itself heard with no uncertain sound 
in the demand that this uncalled-for, useless, and cruel torturing of their harmless 
dogs shall cease. This demand ought not to be ignored.—C. A. M. BAILry, 


DOG AND MAGPIE. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—As a constant reader and admirer of your paper, I have for some little 
while past been summoning up my courage to write to you on a matter that 
will, I fear, try the credulity (while it may arouse the interest of the more 
kindly disposed) of your readers rather highly. I have a magpie who lives in a 
cage in the porch of my house, and says some few words with very apt imitation 
of the human voice. I have also a terrier, whom we have lately taught to beg, 
and which takes infinite delight in this amusement. Evidently it associates the 
attitude with pleasurable and gastronomic results; and we have been amused 
more than once to see it begging beneath the magpie’s cage, which is hung on 
the wall, apparently on the chance of begging down some crumbs from the 
magpie’s varied dietary. The bird is obdurate. But during the last week or so 
it has found out a new amusement. It has always surveyed with the intense 
curiosity of its kind the spectacle of the terrier begging beneath it, but it is only 
lately that it has occurred to it to conjure up that agreeable spectacle for its 
own amusement. It has been in the habit of hearing us—in teaching the dog 
repeat the word ‘ beg,” “‘ beg”; and it may be that it has grown to associate 
this sound with the attitude in the dog that seems to interest it. In any case, it 
has occurred to one or other of us more than once lately to see the dog wandering, 
in a vague search for victual, under the magpie’s cage, and suddenly to hear the 
bird utter, with absurdly exact imitation, the ‘ beg,” ‘* beg” that it has caught 
from us. On this the dog will stiffen himself up on his hindquarters, as if on 
the word of command, and look up with a beseeching air at the cage of the 
magpie, who never—whatever its view of the situation—carries it out to its 
proper dénouement by giving the dog a mouthful. I have been intending to 
write you this little story for some few days, but my courage has hitherto failed 
me, for I fear it may raise the smile of incredulity on not a few faces. — 
PHILOCAVUS. 


SIZE AND WEIGHT OF CROQUET BALLS. 
(To THE Eprror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”} 
S1r,—Can you tell me whether there is a recognised standard weight and size 
for croquet balls, and, if so, what ?—CROQUET. 


BEES AND THEIR MENU. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘*CounTrRY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—We should be very much obliged if you or any of your readers could tell 
us whether it is true that bees only go to one kind of flower at a single flight— 
that is, in any one journey from the hive. One or two people have assured us 
that it is so, but we should like, if possible, some authority to confirm it.— 
Two Country MICE. ; 

[We are able to give “* Two Country Mice” some authority even higher 
than our own for the opinion they question as to bees visiting one kind of flower 
only in one flight. That this is their habit was known as far back as the 
days of Aristotle at all events—a man who knew one or two singular facts in 
Natural History that were lo t sight of in later days and only in our own me 
have been virtually rediscovered as novelties. And, coming to modein times, 
we may quote the opinion of so careful a trained observer as Sir John Lubbock 
in support of Aristotle’s notion about the bees. - We believe there is no reason- 
able doubt that bees act in the manner that ‘*Two Country Mice” seen. 
inclined to question. But why do. they not study out the question for them- 
selves? That, surely, would be the best way. They are country mice, and 
there are few countries where there are not bees at this time of year—all laying 
in their stores. It is a matter that country mice can investigate just as well ag 
Aristotle or Sir John Lubbock.—Eb.] 
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“The Gipsy Earl.” 


‘s HE Tyranny of Tears” has long been mentioned as 

the name of Mr. Haddon Chambers’ new play. ‘It is 

a tyranny from which modern melodrama has almost 
entirely emancipated itself. The success of the old-style melo- 
drama was in great measure due to the fact that the ladies of the 
audience enjoyed an evening of good, hearty weeping. ‘East 
Lynne” is the ‘‘ weepiest”’ play on record, and it is probably 
the most successful play of its class which has ever been 
written. So with “Jane Shore” and many others. The most 
pathetic of modern melodramas was ‘“‘ Two Little Vagabonds,” 
and for that reason it was one of the most popular. 

But our melodramatists have lost the tear-compelling 
faculty. They give us excitement, “ strenuosity,” to coin an 
expressive word, they may interest us and amuse us—but they 
do not make us cry. And the diminution of tears has been 
paralleled by the diminution of “ runs.” Mr. George R. Sims, 
past-master as he is in the art of melodrama, has not a moment 
of really poignant pathos in ‘ The Gipsy Earl” at the Adelphi 
Theatre. His humour, his characterisation, his stagecraft are 
as prominent as ever—but he does not make us cry. He gives 
us some admirable touches of character, some most ingenious 
situations, a novel and effective ‘* sensation ’? scene—but he does 
not make us cry. 

There is a long-lost heir in “‘ The Gipsy Earl,” and a long- 
lost heiress. Their separation from their parents was not due 
toa single incident ; it did not happen at the same time, nor 
from the same cause. Nevertheless, they both became gipsies, 
and were so brought up. They fall in love, and return to the 
scenes of their childhood. She thinks she is a gipsy, he knows 
heis not. He knows that he is really the heir to the great 
estates now in the occupation of his wicked brother, who is 
ill-treating his tenants, and is about to marry a worthless woman 
and bring his good name to the dust. Our hero loves the gipsy 
maiden, but doubts not that she is really Romany born. He is 
accused of murder, but Mr. Sims, excellent dramatist that he is, 
knows that that tune is a little too old for central London, so he 
is released at once, and no shadow of suspicion rests upon bim. 

Anyhow, he is imprisoned by the villains in a mill, and 
escapes from the roof of it by catching hold of one of its sails, 
and, being carried round, reaches the ground. This is very 
thrilling and excellent melodrama. But I doubt if the main 
story will be responsible for most of the success of “* The Gipsy 
Earl.” That, I think, will be due to two new little vagabonds, 
the humour of whom appeals mightily to the Adelphi pit, 
though the underlying pathos—artistic and suggested pathos, 
not the slap-dash pathos which spells melodramatic success—is 
not appreciated at all. They are two little waifs, a boy and a 
girl, who elope from the drudgery of their daily existence and go 
out to join a “ pirate band,” z.¢., the gipsies. His thoughts are 
fired by innumerable penny horribles; his language is the 
language of the blood-stained bandit of the demon mount. But 
he is a plucky and manly little fellow all the same. She is a 
poor little cripple, who regards our pirate friend as little less 
than a demi-god. To her he is a hero of purest ray serene. 
She, too, talks like a sentimental novelettish schoolgirl of 
eighteen, but she, too, meansit all. These characters are drawn 
In Mr. Sims’ best style, and kis best is very good indeed. 

The pictures of gipsy life are most effective, and the gipsy 
Marriage dance is extremely picturesque. Like all the Adelphi 
productions, the piece is mounted with as much care and lavish- 
hess as though it were a historical tragedy. The Adelphi 
idealises melodrama by the beauty of its treatment. A popular 
company has been engaged to interpret the piece. Mr. Fred 
Terry and Miss Julia Neilson, the hero and heroine, have not 
yet quite caught the downrightness necessary to this class of 


. Play;. but they are a handsome and artistic couple, and will 


speedily accustom themselves to their new surroundings. As 
the two little vagabonds, Miss Sydney Fairbrother, one of the 
original little vagabonds, shows once again a sense of character 
temarkable in one of her sex. She brings out the humour and 


the underlying pathos with very great skill. And she is ably 
seconded by Miss Maggie Bowman, as ‘Titia, a clever and fresh 
bit of acting. Mr. Harry Nicholls, funny as ever, once again 
had to suffer at the hands of the Philistine British pit. He had 
a serious scene to enact, and he did it admirably. Of course, the 
British pit roared—for is he not the comedian of the company? 
It is wonderful. Bok 












\ | R. GEORGE %& BANCROFT’S play, 

‘* Theresa,” origin- — ally presented at the Theatre 
Métropole, Camber- well, has the great advantage 
of improving on better acquaintance. This, in a serious play, is a very rare 
and a very valuable quality. The faults of ‘‘ Theresa” have not disap- 
peared at the Garrick, but they are less obvious ; while the strength of the story, 
the skill of its telling, and the cleverness of the dialogue and characterisation 
stand out more prominently even than before. 

While one feels that the fatefulness of the whole affair is not so irresistible 
as it ought to be, that some ending not so tragic as the dénouement drawn by 
the author might have been possible—and there is no excuse for tragedy that is 
simply tragedy for effect, and not because art would be insulted by a more 
common-place ending—still, it is difficult to say quite easily what other way the 
heroine could have found out of the impasse than that of killing herself. 

To save herself from the insults of a stranger she, in a moment of terror, 
snatches a dagger from her hair and stabs him with it, without any murderous 
intent ; indeed, she thinks she has only slightly wounded him. Her horror is 
great enough when she learns that her wounded assailant is the brother of the 
man she is to marry on the morrow ; how terribly it is intensified when she 
discovers he is dead, may be imagined. This is.a fine stirring subject, and we 
can forgive its gloom for the sake of its drama. 

‘« Theresa” is splendidly acted. | Miss Violet Vanbrugh as the. eponymous 
heroine played on all the strings of emotion, and there was not a jarring note 
from beginning to end. Her expression of love, terror, remorse, and despair is 
such that it makes one think that here is one of our foremost tragic actresses of 
the future. The effect is gained without palpable effort, and the effect is very 
great indeed. It is the absence of effort which marks the height of the 
achievement. 

No less excellent was the fiery, conscienceless, re'entless villain of Mr. 
Laurence Irving—a very admirably conceived and rendered character-study. 
Mr. Irving, in spite of the sneers of the unthinking, is not afraid to act. He 
thought out carefully the characteristics of the man he was to represent, and he 
developed them consistently and artistically. His Count Caprile is highly 
coloured ; well, such a man in real life would be very highly coloured indeed. 
There would be no restraint about him in passionated moments; in his quieter 
moods he would be suave, stealthy, sinuous. Mr. Irving is all this. His hands 
are the index to his mind; every gesture is a reflex from the brain. A fine 
piece of acting. 

Really artistic and delicate, too, is Mr. Allan Aynesworth’s playing of the 
decrepit young man who is the cause of all the trouble; Mr. Aynesworth 
proves that he is far more than only a clever light comedian ; there is character, 
subtlety, in his latest part. Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Mr. Albert Mayer, and 
Miss Gigia Filippi fill in the picture with quiet but effective touches. It is too 
much to hope that the London playgoer will go to the theatre to study a serious 
story without much in the way of relief; but Mr. Bancroft, at any rate, may 
console himself that he has written a play which, if far from perfect, is yet a 
worthy effort in art, and, judged from that standpoint, infinitely better than many 
works which achieve financial success. 

Of course, Mr. Forbes Robertson’s Macbeth is one of the events of the 
season now begun. After his Hamlet, if there were any doubts about it 
before, Mr. Roberston took his place among the great Shakespearian actors 
of his time. Recently I ventured a surmise as to the Lady Macbeth of 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell; if one might be still daring, one might pleasantly 
ruminate on the attributes of the new.Macbeth. At first sight it does not seem 
that the Moor will fit in with Mr. Robertson’s personality as perfectly as did 
Hamlet. There is nothing of the dreamer, nothing of the abstract in Macbeth. 
He is purely concrete, with passions understanded of the multitude, He is an 
ambitious man with an ambitious wife, in whose hands he, being predisposed to 
violence in the attainment of that on which his heart is set, is quite malleable. 
Some commentators dogmatise that Macbeth would really have murdered 
without any spurring from his wife ; others that, but for her, such a thought 
would never have entered his head. The middle course, as usual, is the 
most likely, The truth, probably, is that the woman had a fruitful soil 
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to work on; it was the combination of the two natures which gave birth 
to murder. 

Now Mr. Forbes Robertson has never been at his best in portraying the 
merely animal part of us. Buckingham was a dreamer of dreams, so was 
Michael, so was the yoang prince in ‘‘ For the Crown.” So, in fact, were all 
the characters in which Mr. Robertson has excelled. That he will give to the 
Thane an interest apart from the incidents in which he moves is, of course, 
certain. But whether this note of deeper meaning will fit in quite so logically in 
the character of the Thane of Cawdor as in that of the Prince of Denmark, 
whether it will be quite so convincing, quite so engrained, quite s» Shake- 
spearian in Macbeth as in Hamlet, is not so certain. Whatever individuality 
Mr. Robertson gives to Macbeth must be the actor’s individuality. In Hamlet 
the ‘* psychology ” given to the character by a great artist seems part and parcel 
of the original conception of the dramatist. On the other hand, if Mr. Robertson 
plays it ‘* straight,” clear, superficially—in its best sense—has he the robustness 
to carry us along with him? These questions will shortly be answered for us ; 
and earnest students of the drama, and admirers of Mr. Robertson-——synonymous 
terms —are awaiting the answer with pleasurable anticipation. 

We are to see some wonderful reproductions of the drawings of Cruikshank, 
with varia:ions and exagzerations, in the new piece, ‘* The Royal Star,” at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Whatever te the merits or demerits of the piece, I 
can promise a most interesting production from the spectacular point of view ; 
the dresses are really very beautiful ; quaint, but beautiful. How much the 
costumes of the ‘‘ early sixties” had to do with the success of Mr. Pinero’s pretty 
play, ‘‘ Trelawny of the ‘ Wells,’ one cannot siy ; but Mr. Pinero will pro- 
bably be the first to admit that the curiosity they excited had some share in 
the populari y of his piece. So ‘* The Royal Star” s‘arts with several points in 
its favour by appealing to the eye through these charming old fashions. 








. Scotch Town Rhymes. 





"THERE are many places in England which have rhymes peculiar to 
| themselves, either perpetuating some quaint name or local Lygone 
custom or form, and, as might be imagined, beyond the Tweed the 
town-lore is very rich in such references, many of these rhymes on Scottish 
towns being exceedingly amusing. It may serve to keep some of these jingles 
green if we illustrate a few in the following lines. Thus in Musselburgh the 
townsfolk have the following, which reflects somewhat disadvantageously on the 
modern Athens : 
** Musselburgh was a burgh 
When Edinburgh was nane ; 
Musselburgh’ll be a burgh 
When Edinburgh’s gane.” 

This homely fashion of jingling rhyme is extremely common, and in days long 
past the well-known perpetual poverty of Bucklyire, a little village in Stirlingshire, 
gave rise to the following very uncomplimentary lines by a now unknown author :— 

** Baron o’ Bucklyire, 

May the worst luck drive ye, 

An’ a’ tae pieces rive ye, 

For building sic a toon, 

Where there’s naether horse meat, 

Nor man’s meat, 

Nor a chair tae sit dcon,” 
Altogether this is a very unpleasant 
picture to draw, and, if true, Buck- 
lyire must have been a poor and 
dismal place indeed. To ‘‘rive ye” 
in the above excerpt is to ‘tear 
thee.” Coming to Liddesdale, the 
characteristics of the Valley of the 
Liddel Water, a stream beloved by 
followers of gentle Izaak Walton, 
are thus noted : 

** Billioyse braes 

For bucks and raes ; 

Carit haughs for swine : 

Tarras for a gude buii trout, 
If it be ta’en in time.” 
It is somewhat sad to reflect that 
the days of the ‘* bucks and raes” are 
now but memories of the past, hence 
this local jingle loses much of its per- 
tinency; however, the ‘*gude_ bull 
trout” remain. Coming to_ better 
known and more populous among 
Scottish towns, we find the following 
popular rhyme :— 

s6 Glasgow for bells, 

*Lithgow for wells, 

Fa’kirk for beans and peas.” 
The author of these lines, had he 
lived in the present day, would pro- 
bably have noted that the first-named 
town is as much, if not more, noted 
for its tall chimney-stacks than its 
bells ; while it is hardly necessary to 
remind the English reader that in the 
second city of the Empire there are 
no chimes, but the air on Sunday is 
tortured by a variety of bells of 
different tones, all jingling at one 
time in dissonant unanimity. ’*Lithgow 
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being its correct pronunciation. | One would have thought that Falkirk would 
have been more noted for its “cattle trysts” than for its beans and peas, 
Here we may remark, en fassan/, that this town must have been distinguished 
by a singular perversity among its youths, as the following half-rhyming prover) 
bears witness :— 
** Like bairns o’ Fa’kirk, 
Ye’ll end 
Ere ye’ll mend.” 
Perthshire, which, as all know, is a flourishing county, can boast of the 

following rhyme relating to the fertility of two of its districts :— 


** Between the camp o’ Ardoch 
And the Greenan Hill o’ Kier, 
Lie seven kings’ ransoms 

For seven hunder year.” 
The ‘camp o’ Ardoch” refers to the Roman camp there, which is one of 
the most perfect to be found in the United Kingdom. As might naturally be 
expected among so warlike and savage a race as the ancient Scotch, some of 
these town rhymes have a sad and dolorous lament, as in the case of Moray, to 
wit, thus :— 

‘The gule, the Gordon, and the hoodie craw 
Are the three warst things that Moray ever saw.” 


For the benefit of the Sassenach, we may explain that the ‘‘gule” is a destructive 
corn seed, and the ‘* Gordon” is ** Lewie” Gordon, one of the leaders of the 
** forty-five.” Leaving Morayshire for Berwickshire, we find that the natives of 
Gordon parish are anything but flattered in the following lines :— 


** TIuntly Wood, the wa’s are doun, 

Bassandean and Barristoun, 

Hecks peth wi’ the yellow hair, 

Gordon gowks for ever mair.”’ 
**Gowk ” is the Lowland Scotch term for a ** fool,” and to make an “ April 
gowk o’ ye” is quite common. Coming to Ayrshire, we find Maybole, which 
locally was more generally known as Minnibole, satirised thusly : 

** Minnibole’s a dirty hole, 
It sits aboon a mire.” 


Passing on to Selkirk, the sutors of that town at once recur to the mind, and over 
sixty years ago the cobblers so far outnumbered the followers of al! other crafts 
that they possessed to themselves one whole street. If anyone was foolish 
enough to call out in that thoroughfare the following rhyme : 


‘« Sutors ane, sutors twa, 
Sutors in the Back Raw,” 


he had to show a clean pair of heels to the enraged sutors, by whom he would 
be certainly chasiised if caught. The virtues of the soils around the two 
principal rivers of Aberdeenshire are thus summarised :— 
** Ae rood o’ Don’s worth twa o’ Dee, 
Unless it be for fish or tree.” 
Unmarried folk will probably appreciate the following :— 
“* Bught-rig and Bilchester, 
Hatchet-knowes and Darnchester, 
Leetholm and the Peel : 
If ye dinna get a wife 
In ane o’ thae places 
Ye’ll ne’er dae weel.” 


The places mentioned are in the neighbourhood of Coldstream, where our 
popular regiment of foot guards was first raised. There is a well-known and 
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awful rhyme about the Tweed and its tributary the Till, which is worth preser- 
vation, as follows :— 
‘* Till said tae Tweed, 
‘ Though ye rin wi’ speed, 
An’ J rin slaw, 
For every ane ye droun, 
I droun twa.’ ” 
Over 200 years ago Dr. Penycuick wrote the following rhyming description 
of the town of Peebles of his day :— 
“* Peebles, the metropolis of this shire, 
Six times three praises doth from me require, 
Three streets, three ports, three bridges it adorn, 
And three old steeples by three churches borne ; 
Three mills to serve the town in time of need, 
On Peebles Water and the river Tweed ; 
Their arms are proper and point forth their meaning, 
Three salmon fishes nimbly counter-swimming.” 
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Banff has the following relating to it :— 


‘* Banff it is a borough toon, 
A kirk without a steeple, 
A midden o’ dirt at ilky doon, 
A very uncivil people.” 
This has now lost its point, as the town isa very clean place, while the church 
has a handsome steeple. It may be mentioned that another rhyme places the 
matter in a very different light, and refers to the inhabitants as a. “ fine civil 
people.” 
We conclude with a rhyme common among the children of Scotland, which 
may account for so many coming South :— 


** Lunnon Toon’s a braw, braw place, 
A’ covered ow’r wi’ gold an’ lace.” 


As time goes on, and inter-communication improves and education extends, 
these quaint old rhymes fast disappear, and, if not rescued, will, in the not very 
distant future, Le forgotten altogether. 
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THOUGHTS ON. (BREEDING. 


WING to Mr. Y. R. Graham’s ill-health, for which he has the sin ere 
sympathy of all his many friends, the whole of the famous Yardley 
Stud, which has given us some of the greatest horses that ever ran, and 
is founded on the best and most lasting strain of blood in the Stud Book, will 
come to the hammer on the 2oth of this month. It is, therefore, the more 
appropriate that the blood on which this stud has chiefly relied, and of which 
most of the animals which will be sold next Tuesday are full, namely, 
that of Birdcatcher, should have been so conspicuously in the ascendant, not 
only during the whole of the present season, but also especially so during 
last week’s important meeting at Doncaster. To begin with the St. Leger 
winner, Wildfowler; he is a grandson of Yardley’s greatest representative, 
Isonomy, who was inbred on both sides to Birdcitcher, and also went back to 
Whalebone through Touchstone. Wildfowler’s sire also gets another cross of 
Birdcatcher and Touchstone through his dam, Moorhen ; and this inbreeding to 
Whalebone through Oxford, Stockwell, and Touchstone has always been a fixed 
principle at Yardley. His dam, Tragedy, is by Ben Battle, so shé too brings 
in more Birdcatcher blood, whilst she also has strains of Touchstone, Sweetmeat, 
and King Tom. 

The speediest sprinter in training is Eager, who won the Portland Plate 
last week, and here again we find the Yardley blood predominant. His sire, 
Enthusiast, one of the handsomest horses I ever saw, and a good one too 
when in training, was bred at Yardley, and is by Sterling, also Yardley bred, 
and the best miler of his day, out of Cherry Duchess, a great Yardley brood 
mare, and the dam of numerous good winners, by The Duke, son or Stockwell, 
from Mirella, by Gemma di Vergy, son of Sir Hercules (sire of Birdcatcher). 
Here is a wealth of Whalebone blood indeed, and coming in two lines through 
Birdcatcher’s best representatives, Oxford and Stockwell. Eager’s dam, Greeba, 
1s also full of the same blood, being by Melton, who goes back to Bird- 
catcher, through Master Kildare, Lord Ronald, and Stockwell, out of Sunrise, by 
Springfield, by St. Albans, son of Stockwell, whilst he also goes back to Touch- 
stone on both sides of his pedigree. The Yardley principles of breeding have 
therefore held their own gallantly during the past week, and it should not 
be forgotten by buyers that almost everything which will be offered there on 
the 20th is bred on the same lines. 

The Birdcatcher blood has also been predominant in many other winners of 
the past week, although the two I have just named came first into my mind, as 
they are both by Yardley-bred sires. For instance, the Champagne Stakes’ 
winner, Hark For’ard, is by Rightaway, who is inbred on his sire Wisdom’s 
Side to the own brothers Rataplan and Stockwell, and on his dam’s side strains 
back to Birdcatcher through Honiton, son of Stockwell. His dam, Hall Mark, 
is by Sterling, son of Oxford, and she also brings in two further strains of 
the same blood through Cremorne’s dam Rigolboche, by Rataplan, and her 
gtandam Harmony, who was out of July, by Birdcatcher. 

Locarno, who won the Great Yorkshire Handicap, is aleo a direct descen- 
dant of Birdcatcher through Bend Or, Doncaster, and Stocl.well, whilst he gets 


another strain of the same invaluable blood on his dam’s side through Sunbeam, 
by Chanticleer, son of Birdcatcher. 

The two principal winners on the last day were Pinfold and Lowood, 
who took the Doncaster Cup and the Park Hill Stakes respectively. The first 
of these is by Surefoot, whose double cross of Birdcatcher through his sire, 
Wisdom, naturally nicked well with the Blacklock, Touchstone, and Birdcatcher 
blood in his dam.  Pinfold’s dam, Pinta, brings in more Blacklock and 
Touchstone, so that he ought to stay, but he is probably of only moderate class, 
and it was a terribly poor field for a Doncaster Cup. Lowood is probably a 
better animal than she is generally thought to be. At any rate, she is a 
beautiful mare, and a really well-bred one too. By St. Serf (with his good 
strains of Vedette, King Tom, Ion, Stockwell, and Touchstone) out of Rydal, 
whose two strains of Birdcatcher, through Stockwell and Miss Agnes, could 
hard'y fail to nick with the Sweetmeat blood she inherits through her dam, 
Windermere, it would be odd if she could not race, whilst she will make a grand 
brood mare when her time comes. As usual, Birdcatcher blood was in the 
ascendant ali the week, and there will be a rare opportunity of getting the best 
of this invaluable strain when the Yardley mares are sold on Tuesday next. 


SALE OF THE YARDLEY STUD. 
S everybody who takes any interest in the subject knows, our present race 
A of thorough-breds is descended in tail male from three ancestors—the 
Darley Arabian, the Byerly Turk, and the Godolphin Arabian; of 

which three, almost all the best horses of the present day are descended, 
at any rate on their sires’ side, from the first. From this sire was descended 
the famous Eclipse, whose best son Pot8os sired Waxy, sire of Whalebone, 
whose son Sir Hercules begat the mighty Birdcatcher, the best and most potent 
blood in the Stud Book. And this I say because it is impossible to take up the 
pedigree of any great horse which has not some of this blood in it, because 
more than all others it bears inbreeding to, and because no other blood or 
combination of bloods seems to be quite complete without it. Another son of 
Whalebone who founded a family was Camel, sire of Touchstone, and the com- 
bin ition of these two, Touchstone and Birdcatcher, in other words, inbreeding to 
Whalebone through Sir Hercules and Camel, has always had the best results. 
Birdcatcher begat The Baron, sire of Stockwell, and Oxford, sire of Sterling, 
and all the world: knows the success that has always attended inbreeding to 
Birdcatcher through these two lines. And this has been the true secret of the 
phenomenal successes of the Yardley Stud, namely, that the Messrs. Graham 
have always believed in in. reeding to Whalebone, through the Sterling and 
Stockwell lines of his grandson, B.rd atcher, and the Touchstone line of his son, 
Camel. A very great horse was Steriing, bred by them in 1868, by Oxford 
(Birdcatcher) from Whisper (Touchstone), and when they subsequently wanted to 
buy a suitable mare to mate with him, they took considerable trouble to secure 
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Isola Bella, by Stockwell, who thus brought in another cross of Birdcatcher, the 
result of this being Isonomy, one of the two or three best horses of the century, 
and probably the best stayer that ever carried a saddle. The Yardley Stud 
mares are almost all full of this invaluable blood, and Tuesday next, the 2oth 
ist., will afford a grand and unprecedented opportunity to breeders to secure 
some from the fountain-head I say unprecedented, because Mr. Graham has 
never yet parted with any of his best young mares; but on this occasion, owing, 
I am sorry to say, to his bad health, he has at length been compelled to make a 
clean sweep of everything ; so that on Tuesday next we shall see seventy mares, 
thirty-eight foals, five stallions, and four younz horses, all full of the best 
Yardley blood, brought under the hammer, and sold to the highest bidder. In 
one way, it will be a sad sight to see such a valuable and historic stud broken 
up and dispersed ; but in another, it cannot but be a benefit to other studs, and 
to the breed at large, to have this hard Whalebone blood scattered about among 
them. 

The foals are a fine, forward, healthy lot, bred, of course, on the same 
lines, and I saw several that will probably make big prices. The young 
Pioneers are an especially big, strong lot, with good bone and their sire’s 
beautiful shoulders and back. Some of the fil.ies are worth any money for 
stud purposes alone. 

Among the stallions Blandford is a rare-bred horse, being by Oxford, or 
The Duke, out of Auricula, and going back to Pocahontas on both sides of his 
pedigree, but he is, of course, an old horse now. An equally well-bred and 
younger sire is the seven year old Cherrystone, by Sterling out of the famous 
Cherry Duchess, by The Duke. Staunch is a charming horse; and Wire, a 
regular Yardley-bred one, is full of quality ; but of all I like best Tribe, a 
nine year old son of Sterling and Brunette, by Y. Melbourne. This is a 
beautiful horse, with tremendous power, great limbs, full of quality, and, given a 
proper chance, certain to sire race-horses. 

The yearlings, of whom there are thirty to be sold, will be offered at 
Newmarket on the 27th inst., so that I shall have another opportunity of 
describing these next week. In the meantime next Tuesday’s sale will afford 
breeders a chance such as they have never had before, and may never have 
again. For Mr. Graham’s sake I hope they will appreciate the fact, in which 
case we are likely to see some very tall bidding indeed. 





that the result has been at all in accordance with my expectations. As 

readers of these notes will remember, I have never believed jn 
Disraeli’s Derby form, and had always expected him to turn the tables on his 
Epsom conqueror at Doncaster, if only he should come to the post at his best. 
This is just, however, waat he failed to do, and when, at a critical moment of 
his prepiration, he hid to be stopped in his work, it seemed to be useless to 
look elsewhere for the winner than to Jeddah. I never thought him a really 
good horse, but he had shown that he could stay, which was more than could 
be said for the rest of the very moderate lot that he would have to meet. Well, 
the race is over, and he has found his conqueror in Wildfowler. A very good judge 
who saw this colt at work the week be‘ore last assured me that he would win, but I 
could not believe it; and now that he has done so, it is more likely, in my opinion, 
that he beat a very bad lot than that he is a good horse himself. As to Jeddah, I 
am quite convinced that he did not give his true running, and what I have 
always feared about him, namely, that if the ground was hard he would be 
afraid to stride out, has come to pass. 

The winner is a thick, powerful colt, and he has lost some of his coarseness 
since last seen in public, but he is very loaded in front, with terribly straight 
fore legs, and nothing will ever make him a good-looking horse, nor shall I ever 
believe that he is a good one until he has done more than he was asked to do 
last week. He isa nicely-bred colt, and full of Birdcatcher blood, being by Gallinule 
(by Isonomy—Moorhen) out of Tragedy, by Ben Battle, son of Rataplan, but 
his trainer knows well what a long way he is behind what Galtee More was at this 
time last year, and the latter never did anything to make himself out a wonder 
except perhaps for speed. As for the rest, they were a shoddy lot, and no 
mistike. Bridegroom II., one of the handsomest horses in training, like all the 
Rayon d’Ors, is a confirmed thief, Ninus a rank non-stayer, Dunlop a leggy, 
three-cornered brute, and the remainder barely second-raters, with the exception 
of Disraeli, who was unsound, and broke down in the race. This explains his 
Epsom fiasco, which was such a mystery at the time, and it is a thousand pities, 
as I am convinced that he was the best of his year, excepting Cyllene perhaps. 

The Champagne Stakes, for two year olds, on the first day of the meeting 
brought terrible grief to backers, who naturally thought it good business to take 
5 to 4 about Desmoid. Musa had friends at 9 to 4, and at 5 to 1 Victoria May 
was hacked. The colt by Rightaway—Hall Mark, who has lately been named 
Hark For’ard, had never shown any form to put him on the same level with any 
of these three, but he was too goo for them on this occasion, all the same. The 
favourite never looked like winning, though he struggled gamely on, Victoria 
May was done with at five furlonzs, and although that sweet filly Musa held on 
longer, the outsider outstayed them all, and won by three-parts of a length. 
The Great Yorkshire Handicap, of a mile and six furlongs, was the . Ebor 
Handicap over again, Locarno’s 6lb. pull in the weights with Invincible II. 
enabling him to turn the tables on his York conqueror. Why Jaquemart, who 
has never shown any ability to get more than a mile and a-quarter, should have 
been made favourite, I cannot understand, whilst King’s Messenger ought 
certainly to have finished nearer to the front than tenth. Villiers was third ; 
Barford, who was a good deal hampered at the bend, fourth ; Acmena fifth ; 
and Jaquemart sixth. 

On Thursday we had the Portland Plate, the most popular sprint handicap 
of the year, next to the Goodwood Stewards’ Cup. The result proved what I 
have all along maintained—that Eager is the best horse in training over five 
furlongs. The six year old Ugly, who was carrying the top weight of gst. 4lb., 
was naturally made favourite, with Eager, 8st. 13lb., next, whilst such speedy 
customers as Lucknow, Hermiston, Gay Lothair, Northern Farmer, and Florio 
Rubattino, to all of whom the two favourites were giving a lot of weight, were 
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also backed. Eager won as he liked from Ugly, and has thereby established his 
reputation as the champion sprinter of the present time. The pity is that he 
cannot stay, but his short shoulders sufficiently account for that, as I prophesied 
they would when I saw him at Ascot as a two year old. 

One of the greatest certainties ever known in racing was Batt for the 
Doncaster Stakes, in which he had not the smallest difficulty in defeating his 
two opponents, Champ de Mars and Locarno, In my opinion he would have 
won the St. Leger as well, had he been started for it. I was glad to see the 
principal race of the afternoon, the Prince of Wales’s Nursery, won by the 
Beenham-bred youngster, Carlin, by Chittabob—-Lauretta, and it is curious what 
a lot of races are won by horses bred at this stud ; and yet no one seems to 
remember it when Mr. Waring’s yearlings are sold at Ascot. Dinna Forget 
made a gallant effort to give 18lb. to Pinfold in the Doncaster Cup, in the doing 
of which he only failed by a head ; that nice mare Lowood beat Pie Powder and 
two others for the Park Hill Stakes; and then Emsworth beat the odds-on 
favourite, Mount Prospect, and five others in the Westmoreland Plate. So 
ended the very successful Doncaster Meeting of 1898. Outros, 


THE WATCHMAN OF NATURE. 
ILATEVER effect State protection may have had on the ornithological 
\ \ census, it has, doubtless, by legally acknowledging the claims of wild 
birds, swelled the population of their friends and admirers, and, 
chiefly, of a peculiar and not usually recognised class. You can hardly call 
them ornithologists, still less naturalists ; collecting with them is a synonym 
for murder, and they would discountenance the execution of a sparrow had he 
not sinned past forgiveness by his persecution of the house-martins. They have 
read most of the popular literature of Nature, and a little Darwin, and they can 
appreciate the protective colouring of a chaffinch on her nest, or a hare in her 
form. They are lovers, protectors, watchmen of Nature, and, ‘‘one with 
rapine ” though she is, esteem her ‘‘ balance” the most perfect form of republic. 
Sometimes they are rural idlers, but oftener busy citizens—shopmen or bank 
clerks—and, on every holiday or half-holiday, they are ‘‘away,” as they say in 
the North country, to their wildest accessible bit of country. It may be a cirl- 
bunting district, and the period May. The rain has stopped, the sun comes out, 
the young leaves put on their finest tiaras. Our watchman has drawn a rough 
mental outline of the cirl-bunting—a yellow-hammer, with a black scarf, anda 
complaint of the scarcity of bread, but a curtailed comment on the failure of the 
cheese supply. He shall be sought in the territory of his near relation, among 
‘he brambles and thorn bushes and yew saplings of a rough-sided down, 
Where the track by the clover-field ends at the down edge, a motherly beech 
shelters some over-c:othed lambs from the midday sun, and, ah, from somewhere 
among its top branches comes the familiar song. As our watchman hurries his 
glasses out of their case, he gratefully misses the last notes. Ile is on the eve 
of his discovery. It now only remains to verify the singer’s costume. But the 
beech leaves are bursting. They assimilate as well as shelter. Our watchman 
has to take up half-a-dozen fresh positions before he can distinguish his bird at 
all, half-a-dozen more before he has him full-faced ; and then, oh, horror, he is 
not wearing a black scarf! ‘*A very, very little bit of bread and_n-o-o 
c-h-e-e-s-e,” he complains, and he makes a semibreve of the last note, as if to 
disconnect himself as far as possible from the cirl-buntings. It is a blow to the 
watchman, but he soon gets over it. Some day he will make his discovery, 
perhaps, of the nest and eggs as well as the bird, and he will find them even 
more like the yellow-hammer’s nest and eggs than the yellow-hammer is like 
the cirl-bunting. | Meanwhile the down is all before him where to choose. 
Where the bramble bushes are fewer, or there is short turf beyond them, he will 
watch the wheat-ear on a mole-hill jerking his tail, and will follow up the white 
spot which, in his short flights, he displays above it, till, at his arm’s full length, 
he has drawn from a rabbit-hole a pale blue egg. He gazes at it as Mr. Ruskin 
might gaze at a newly-discovered Raphael, and, as the critic would render to the 
National Gallery its treasure, he restores his little marvel of coloration to its 
rightful owner. 

Another day, perhaps, our watchman hunts in fen'and the nest of the 
water-rail or the redshank, vav@ aves, both of them, in the district. Again 
Nature asserts her right to bestow her own prizes in her own way. On the 
grey soil of a shallow lined depression in a low mole-heap the watchman 
barely avoids crushing four inwardly-pointing eggs. No London-season donnes 
bouches are they now, but almost at hatching-point. Perhaps to-morrow they 
will evolve into just such little wisps of fluff as these which, against a bed o 
rushes, are acting death like so many Forbes Robertsons or Ellen Terrys, In 
the middle of the rushes a moor-hen is on her nest, and, by the bank of a deep 
ditch beyond, a meadow-pipit is incubating a cuckoo. Our watchman has not 
discovered what he came out for to see; but he would hardly be better pleased 
if these accidental discoveries were recorded in Whitaker’s scientific summary. 
But, ah! if he has time and money, and access to the wilds and waters, what 
glory in a Scotch trip ; to interview such a celebrity as the black-throated diver 
at his home by the wooded islet, to hear the woodcock’s evening call, as he 
wanders over the birches by the loch with his mate, to see the water-ousel flit to 
his nest-hole in the cliff above the brown burn, an unwieldy eagle plucked by 
nimble ravens, roe-deer in the woods, and, close below the climbing snow-line, 
the hornless monarch of the glen. Spring is, of course, the watchman’s 
“season”; but he has no close time, and when the last leaves are dropping 
from the oak, and the hazel underwood is all but bare, he is watching the field- 
fares gleaning the last of the berries, and listening to the fortissimo and prestissimo 
chirping nuthatch; and if the weather should turn hard, he will be watching 
the great armies of small birds for bramblings, snow-buntings, and other northein 
visitors. But perhaps, for reasons of economy, his own or his employer's, his 
researches have to be confined within the four-mile radius. To watch birds in a 
district ornithologically dedicated to the dirtiest and least demure sparrows in 
the world, strikes his acquaintance as a pastime distinctly less amusing than 
revolving in the great whee¥, or sitting over two small ones. But London is not 
quite an ornithological pauper. She treasures in her parks her best ques 
singers. In the spring there will be always a few tired wayfarers in the par 
enclosures, and a flight or two of swifts even over. Hyde Park Corner. In the 
autumn, the swallows and martins will cloud the Serpentine almost like midges 
on a Scandinavian river, and the robins will sing as lustily as their country 
brethren. Besides the rooks, the starlings, and the jackdaws, there will be a 
pair or two of crows in Kensington Gardens. Our watchman is not likely : 
achieve greatness—at any rate, as an original naturalist ; but if he treasures suc 
as these among his London acquaintances, he is taking the best way to arrive at 
the best of all destinations, that where he will find good in everything. 








